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SCRIPTURAL FIGURES IN THE LITURGY 


HERE are many holy persons, of both the Old and the New 

Covenants, mentioned in the Sacred Scriptures, who, although 
in the general kalendar of the Western Church they have no 
liturgical commemoration other than a mention in the Martyr- 
ology, are accorded a local liturgical feast in one or more 
dioceses or religious orders. So far as the saints of the Old Law are 
concerned, few feasts in their honour are kept save in the patri- 
archal diocese of Jerusalem ; but in the Proprium of that see many 
of the Old Testament prophets and patriarchs are commemora- 
ted. The Jerusalem Breviary Proper even includes a Commune 
Prophetarum, identical with the Common of Confessors Bishops 
save for the Prayer and the Lessons of the Second and Third Noc- 
turns, these last being from a homily on the Gospel Ecce ego mitto 
ad vos (Matt. xxiii, 34). 

These feasts at Jerusalem are in each instance kept on the day 
in which the Saint concerned is mentioned in the Martyrologium 
Romanum, except in the cases of Job (feast 22 May), Eliseus (15 
June), Isaias (9 July), and Jeremias (11 May). Abraham, Moses, 
Samuel, David, Elias, Eliseus, Job, Isaias, Jeremias, Ezechiel and 
Daniel are accorded double rank; Aaron, Josue and Gedeon 
(jointly), Joel and Esdras (jointly), Amos, Jonas, Nahum, Ha- 
bacuc and Micheas (jointly), Aggaeus, Zacharias, and Malachy 
have simple feasts. Osee, Abdias, and Sophonias have no longer 
any place in the Jerusalem kalendar. 

The feast of the Maccabean martyrs, the only saints of the Old 
Law who are commemorated throughout the Universal Church, 
enjoys double rank at Grenoble and in the Eudoxian basilica at 
Rome. The prophet Daniel is also commemorated in the cathedral 
of Genoa by a simple feast on 21 July; he formerly had a double 
feast at Venice, as did also the prophet Samuel, relics of whom are 
there preserved in the church dedicated under his name. Elias 
and Eliseus are liturgically commemorated by the Carmelites, 
both Calced and Discalced, the former as founder of the order 
(first-class double with octave), the latter as a second-class double ; 
the feast of Elias, as principal patron of Bosnia, is also kept in the 
Yugoslav dioceses of Vrhbosna, Banjaluka, Markana and Tre- 
binje, Mostar, and Diakovo (Sirmium). 
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Of the holy men and women connected with the birth and early 
years of our blessed Lord—we shall not here deal with feasts of 
our Lady—St. John Baptist claims first mention. Apart from the 
two feasts which the Universal Church keeps in his honour, the 
Reception of his Head is commemorated at Amiens on 17 De- 
cember, the Translation of his Ashes at Genoa on the Saturday 
after the Ascension, while at San Silvestro in Capite at Rome the 
Finding of his Head is the subject of a feast on 25 February. 
His parents, Zachary and Elisabeth, have their feasts on succes- 
sive days: the former at Venice, Genoa, Jerusalem and in the 
Lateran Basilica on 5 November, the latter at Genoa and Jeru- 
salem on 6 November. By the Franciscans of the Custody of the 
Holy Land both these feasts are kept in montibus Fudeae as doubles 
of the second class. Jerusalem makes a commemoration of Anna 
the prophetess on 1 September; St. Simeon, the author of the 
Nunc Dimittis, is celebrated in the Holy City on 12 October, and 
by the Eudists, the Paris Oratorians, and the Dalmatian diocese 
of Zara on 8 October. At Cologne the Translation of the Magi is 
kept with proper office on 24 July (double of the second class). 
The feasts of the parents of our blessed Lady have, since the last 
revision of the Benedictine Breviary, been combined by the Black 
Monks in a single solemnity on 26 July; among the Carthusians 
and Cistercians that of St. Joachim retains the old date of 20 
March, which is assigned to it in many mediaeval kalendars. 
The Ambrosian rite selects g September, the morrow of our 
Lady’s birthday, for this feast. 

The Apostles are honoured by a number of local feasts in 
various parts of the Church in addition to those of the Universal 
Kalendar. The “Commemoration of All Apostles” formerly made 
in many dioceses on 29 June has since the last revision of the 
Breviary everywhere disappeared; but the feast of the Division 
of the Apostles, kept in many scattered dioceses until early in this 
century, is still celebrated in several Missionary Orders—e.g. by 
the Holy Ghost Fathers (11 July), Salvatorians (15 July, on which 
day it is also kept in the African Missionary Fathers’ seminary at 
Lyons), and the Fathers of the Divine Word (9 August). 

Secondary feasts of individual apostles are found quite fre- 
quently in those dioceses of which they are patrons. St. Andrew’s 
Translation (9 May) is kept at St. Andrews (Scotland) and Bor- 


deaux. The principal feast of St. Thomas at Ortona is on 1 May; f 


in the Ambrosian rite, as frequently in the Middle Ages, his fes- 
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tival is assigned to 3 July, to avoid the “‘closed days’” of Advent. 
St. Matthias, patron of Treves, has in that city a feast of the Find- 
ing of his Relics on 1 September. St. Philip seems to have no litur- 
gically celebrated secondary feast, but St. James the Less, or the 
Just, his companion in the Universal Kalendar, who is venerated 
as patron by the Canonesses of the Holy Sepulchre of New Hall, 
Essex, and of Belgium, has in that Congregation a feast of the 
Translation of his Relics on 22 June. St. James the Greater, patron 
of Spain, has two minor feasts which are kept in many, though 
not all, dioceses in that country and in some parts of Latin 
America ; that of his Appearing (at the battle of Clavijo in 844) on 
23 May, and his Translation on 30 December (the original date 
of his principal feast appears to have been 27 December, that of 
25 July commemorating the translation of his relics into Spain). 
St. Bartholomew has feasts of the Translation of his Relics at 
Lipari (13 February) and Benevento (17 June and 25 October). 
St. Matthew has a “Translation” feast at Salerno on 6 May. 

Although St. John the Evangelist is patron of many dioceses 
in various parts of the Church, no liturgical feast seems now to 
be celebrated in his honour other than those of 27 December and 
6 May. The same is true of St. Peter considered alone, but the 
Translation of his Head, with that of St. Paul, is féted at the 
Lateran Basilica on 16 April, and another translation feast is kept 
at San Sebastianoin Rome on 14 February. In the Eternal City the 
feast of the Apostles on 29 June has a privileged octave (third 
order). In Malta St. Paul is naturally the object of special devo- 
tion; the feast of his Conversion on 25 January has a privileged 
octave, and on 10 February his landing in that island is com- 
memorated as a double of the first class. Feasts in honour of St. 
Paul’s visits to Reggio di Calabria and to Pozzuoli are also kept 
in those cities on 21 May and 30 May respectively. St. Mark is 
principal patron of Egypt, and also of Venice, where, besides 
his principal feast, are kept the Translation of his Relics (31 
January), and his ““Appearing”’ (the miraculous manifestation of 
the location of his relics) on 25 June. St. Barnabas has no special 
feasts even at Milan, of which city one tradition makes him first 
bishop. St. Silas, the companion of St. Paul, is liturgically hon- 
oured nowhere in the Latin Church save by the Carthusians, who 
keep his feast on 13 July. 

Of the little group of disciples surrounding our Lord whose 
names are recorded in the Gospels, liturgical traces are numerous. 
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St. Mary Magdalen is traditionally identified throughout the 
Western Church with the woman of Bethany, the sister of Martha 
and Lazarus, and the story of their arrival and life at Arles and 
evangelization of Provence has caused a wide extension of their 
cultus in southern France. St. Mary Magdalen’s principal feast is 
celebrated in most dioceses of Provence and the neighbourhood 
as a second-class or greater double; at Fréjus (5 May) and at 
Marseilles (11 May) the finding of her relics is commemorated. 
St. Martha’s feast on 29 July is a greater double in many southern 
French dioceses. St. Lazarus “raised from the dead”’ has his prin- 
cipal feast on 17 December, kept by many dioceses in France, by 
the Passionists, and some others; at Autun, whereof he is prin- 
cipal patron, and at Marseilles, his “resurrection” is also kept 
festally on the Friday of the Fourth Week of Lent, on which day 
in the Roman Missal the story of his rising again is used as the 
Gospel; his ““Solemnity”, with an octave, on 1 September (at 
Marseilles 31 August) and his Translation on 20 October. The 
other Marys—Mary Salome and Mary of Cleophas or of James— 
are the subjects of a number of conflicting legends and traditions, 
which have given rise to feasts still kept in various dioceses. The 
Roman Martyrology commemorates the former Mary on g April 
and the latter on 22 October; the feast on the former date is kept 
by the Passionists, the Holy Sepulchre Canonesses, and in Jeru- 
salem ; the latter by the Passionists, the Paris Oratorians, the Holy 
Sepulchre Nuns, in the Lateran Basilica and at Cuenca in Spain. 
At Nimes on the same day both Marys are celebrated. At Jerusa- 
lem St. Mary Salome’s feast is 25 October. A tradition that Mary 
Salome brought the Gospel to Veroli has given rise there to 
feasts of her Translation (25 May) and the Finding of her Relics 
(17 October). Chartres keeps a feast of both Marys on 22 May, 
Aix and Marseilles on 25 May. 

Closely connected with the Provence tradition is St. Maximin, 
believed to be the man born blind whose sight our Lord restored. 
At Aix he is principal patron, with feast on 8 June (double of the 
first class with octave); the feast is also kept, as a double, at 
Marseilles, Fréjus and Digne. At Valence tradition calls him 
Restitutus, by confusion with an early bishop of Saint-Paul-Trois- 
Chateaux, and under that name he has a feast on 7 November. 
At Limoges St. Martial, the diocesan patron, is claimed as one of 
the seventy-two disciples, and as the lad who brought the five barley 
loaves and two fishes to Jesus (John vi, 9). He is alleged to have 
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been sent to Gaul by St. Peter, and is commemorated on 30 June 
(double of the first class with octave), as he is also at Tulle; his 
feast is kept as a second-class or greater double in various other 
French dioceses. It is also commemorated in the Vatican Basilica. 
He has minor feasts at Limoges on 10 October (Translation) and 
12 November (de miraculo ardentium, commemorating the deliver- 
ance of the city from a pestilence), and of an appearance of our 
Lord to him fifteen days before his death, which was foretold on 
that occasion (16 June). He is also patron of Colle di Val d’Elsa 
in Tuscany, where the date of his principal feast is 1 July, and 
that of his translation 5 October; and of Lanzarote, one of the 
Canary Islands (7 July). 

Longinus, the soldier who pierced our Lord’s side with the 
spear, has his feast on 15 March among the Passionists, at Jeru- 
salem and at Mantua, and on the following day in the Vatican 
Basilica and at Brno (Brunn) in Czechoslovakia. St. Dismas, the 
Good Thief, has a feast on 26 March at Jerusalem, among the 
Passionists and the Paris Oratorians, and also at Przemysl in 
Poland, of which he is minor patron. St. Joseph of Arimathea is 
feasted at Jerusalem, in the Vatican and by the Holy Sepulchre 
Nuns on 17 March, by the Passionists on 20 March; strangely 
enough his feast never seems to have been kept in any part of 
England, in spite of his traditional connection with this country. 
The date assigned to Nicodemus by those who keep his feast (the 
Passionists and the diocese of Lucca) is generally 29 March; by 
the Holy Sepulchre Nuns he is commemorated on 3 August, 
when his relics are recorded to have been found with those of St. 
Stephen the Protomartyr and St. Gamaliel. The Zaccheus, bishop 
of Jerusalem (fourth after St. James), whose feast is kept on 23 
August in the Holy City and by the Canonesses of the Holy 
Sepulchre, is sometimes identified by confusion with the Zaccheus 
of Luke xix, but without authority. There is a tradition that the 
Zaccheus of the Gospel story went to France, and at Cahors he 
is locally identified with St. Amator (feast 26 August), who is 
said to have accompanied Lazarus to Gaul and to have become a 
hermit there. St. Cleophas, the disciple of Emmaus, is remem- 
bered at Montpellier, Jerusalem and by the Holy Sepulchre Nuns 


| on 25 September, and by the Calced Carmelites on the same day. 


Liturgical commemorations of the Saints of the Acts of the 
Apostles and the Pauline writings, or of holy persons whom local 
pious traditions have identified with them, are manifold. To 
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Barnabas and Silas reference has already been made. St. Stephen 
the Protomartyr, besides his feasts on 26 December and 3 August, 
has a Translation feast on 7 May, kept at Agen, Toulouse and 
elsewhere. Philip the Deacon (Acts vi, 5; viii) is commemorated 
at Jerusalem on 6 June; Gamaliel (Acts v, 34) is remembered in 
connexion with the finding of his relics, together with those of 
St. Stephen and St. Nicodemus, on 3 August, and at Pisa a sub- 
sequent translation of these relics is the object of a feast kept on 
2 December. A feast of Ananias (Acts ix, 11) is celebrated at St. 
Paul’s, Rome, on 26 January. Cornelius the Centurion (Acts x) is 
commemorated at Jerusalem on 3 February. Sergius Paulus (Acts 
xiii, 7), the Proconsul, is commemorated at Carcassonne on 11 
December, and his “coming” to Narbonne with the Apostle of the 
Gentiles on 22 March. Jason (Acts xvii, 15) is honoured in the 
island of Corcyra, where he is said to have died, on 12 July; 
Sosipater (Rom. xvi, 21), alleged to have preached at Corfu with 
Jason, has a feast in the same island on 25 June, formerly found 
also in the Smyrna kalendar. St. Denis the Areopagite, identified 
in a famous though now discredited tradition with the homony- 
mous martyred bishop of Paris, is also patron of Athens, where 
his feast on g October is kept with an octave. Aquila and Pris- 
cilla (Acts xviii) have a feast on 8 July at Smyrna; Carpus (Acts 
xviii, 8), with Caius and Hierotheus, at Athens on 5 October. 
Trophimus (Acts xx, 5) has been confused at Arles with the first 
bishop of that city, and his feast is kept there on 29 December 
(double of first class with octave) as well as at Marseilles, Tou- 
louse, Nimes, Aix and Malta. Publius (Acts xxviii, 7), mentioned 
in the Malta kalendar on 21 January, is also alleged to have been 
the first bishop of Athens, and his feast is kept there on the same 
day. Stachys (Rom. xvi, 9), whom tradition makes a companion 
of St. Andrew, martyred at Byzantium, has a feast at Constan- 
tinople on 31 October. Apelles (Rom. xvi, 10) is reputed to have } 
become bishop of Smyrna, where he is remembered on 22 April. 
Tryphena and Tryphosa (Rom. xvi, 12) were formerly, but are 
now no longer, commemorated in the same city on 10 November. 
One tradition equates the Rufus whose feast is kept at Tortosa in 
Spain on 27 November and at Avignon on 14. November with the 
Rufus of Rom. xvi, 13. Patrobus (Rom. xvi, 14) has a feast at 
Pozzuoli on 14 November. Epaphras (Col. i, 7) and Epaphroditus 
(Philipp. iv, 18), sometimes identified, both have feasts—the for- 
mer on 19 July at Smyrna and at St. Paul’s, Rome, where his relics 
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are preserved, the latter at Terracina on 22 March. Onesimus, of 
Col. iv, 9 and the Epistle to Philemon, is feasted on 16 February 
at Pozzuoli and Smyrna; Archippus (Col. iv, 17 and Philemon) 
at Smyrna on 20 March. Pudens (2 Tim. iv, 21), traditionally the 
father of St. Pudentiana (Rom. Brev., 19 May), is remembered 
in the Roman Basilica of that saint on 20 May. Linus (2 Tim, iv, 
21), St. Peter’s successor in the Papacy, is, like all sainted Popes, 


. the subject of a double feast at Rome, and is also principal patron 


of Volterra, where his feast on 26 September is of first-class rank 
with an octave. Philemon and his wife Appia share a commemora- 
tion at Smyrna on 22 November. Antipas, the “faithful witness” 
(Apoc. ii, 13) has a double feast at Smyrna on 11 April. Jerusalem 
remembers St. Joseph Barsabas, the “‘Just’’, fellow-candidate with 
St. Matthias for the Apostleship, on 24 July. Titus is patron of 
Crete, where his feast (first class with octave) is kept on 4 January. 

In conclusion may be mentioned a few other real or alleged 
companions of the apostles or disciples of our Lord who enjoy a 
local liturgical cultus. Papias, Bishop of Hierapolis, the disciple 
of St. John and friend of Polycarp, is celebrated at Smyrna on 
25 February; Aristion, mentioned by Papias and in the Acts of 
Barnabas, at Jerusalem, also on 25 February. Simeon, the son of 
Cleophas and Mary, “‘brother of the Lord”, and bishop of Jeru- 
salem after St. James, whom the Universal Church remembers 
on 18 February, has the rank of double of the second class at 
Jerusalem on that day. 

Others of the seventy-two disciples claimed by France are St. 
Fronto, kept at Perigueux (first class with octave) on 25 October, 
and also at Saluzzo in Italy; and Florus, at Saint-Flour on 30 
October. Priscus, also claimed as one of the seventy-two, has a 
second-class feast at Capua on 1 September; it is also kept at 
Naples on the same day (with other saints). Maternus, alleged to 
be the son of the widow of Naim, legend relates to have been sent 
by St. Peter to Gaul as a missionary of the gospel, and to have 
become bishop of Cologne. His feast is kept there and at Stras- 
bourg on 13 September. With him came Eucharius, first bishop 
of Treves (Treves, 10 December), and Valerius, who succeeded 
Eucharius in that see (29 January). Mention may finally be made 
of St. Thecla (Rom. Brev., 23 September), the alleged female 
companion of St. Paul, who is a minor patron of Catalonia, and 
is feasted throughout that province and at Smyrna as a greater 
double. SAMUEL GLOVER 
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SCIENTIFIC CERTITUDE 


Benevolo studio naturae ipsius 
systema empirice condendi et sic 
coelum versus adscendendi, turrim 
exstruunt Babylonicam ; nec jam 
desunt moles et linguarum perturbatio. 
Evias FRIEs 


HE imposing achievements of natural science and its brilliant 

history during the last three centuries bear ample witness to its 
intellectual splendour. No other system of thought has integrated 
so vast a collection of facts, nor provoked research into so many 
subjects. Both in the exacting standard that it boasts in respect of 
accuracy, and in the emphasis that it lays on precision and careful 
argumentation, it has compelled universal admiration. Moreover, 
now that atomic physicists are probing the ultimate constituents of 
matter and astronomers are unveiling the origins of the universe, 
the comprehensive extent of its domain is being increasingly 
brought home. 

In marked contrast to other forms of learning, the natural 
sciences display a universality which bids to transcend the limits 
that fetter other forms of thought. The arts are characteristically 
bound by the time and place of their origin and are subject to all 
the temporary fashions of their era. Philosophy comprises as many 
schools as philosophers and its chequered history since the Renais- 
sance evidences little unanimity on any fundamental issue. Even in 
Kant’s time, the diversity of philosophical conclusions was so acute 
that it served as a basic consideration in the Critique of Pure 
Reason. His own work only served to extend the conflict of philo- 
sophical ideas, and today there are more divergent philosophies 
than ever. 

Religion, which from its nature might have been expected to 
act as a unifying power in human society, has become one of the 
most potent causes of discord. The struggles between Catholics and 
Protestants, between the various denominations of Protestants, 
between Christianity in general and the non-Christian theisms of 
the seventeenth and later centuries, and between all these beliefs 
and the atheisms of today, have played a conspicuous part in the 
exhaustion of European civilization. Religion, philosophy and the 
arts, moreover, have harnessed themselves to the egocentric 
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nationalisms that dominate the state policies of Europe, and have, 
by this alliance, contributed still further to the disintegration of an 
integral culture. 

A closely-knit system of thought, therefore, which seems to 
thrive, little affected by its intellectual environment, in every 
country of Europe and in close contiguity with every form of 
art, philosophy and religion, deserves special attention. For three 
centuries the unity of science has been acclaimed, and it is well 
that the source and nature of this unity should be elucidated. 

Historically, the origins of modern science need not be traced 
in detail farther back than the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. At the time, the critical philosophies of Bacon and Descartes 
stimulated the introduction of experimental investigations into the 
nature of the physical world, joining hands with the atomistic 
speculative philosophy that Gassendi borrowed from Epicurus and 
erected on the ruins of the Aristotelian cosmology. Henceforward, 
science was to place a primary emphasis on the value of empirical 
observations and was to co-ordinate its data, not by the old syllo- 
gistic methods of the schools, but by the less circumscribed methods 
of induction, and in particular by the invocation of hypothesis. 

It is not always realized how fundamental a place hypothesis 
plays in scientific thought, since a clear distinction is not always 
drawn between the generalizations derived from induction and the 
hypotheses posited to explain the generalizations. Eddington, for 
instance, maintains that 


it is the essence of acceptance of a theory that we agree to obliterate the 
distinction between knowledge derived from it and knowledge derived 
from actual observation. 


Whatever practical advantages accrue, however, to such a blend- 
ing, it is hardly possible philosophically to merge two such different 
forms of knowledge, unless, of course, the assumption is adopted 
that even the knowledge presumed to spring from observation is 
of its nature hypothetical. A more satisfactory treatment of this 
problem is given by St. Thomas Aquinas, who indicates clearly that 
the nature of scientific hypothesis is to save appearances, salvare 
apparentias, the only limit imposed on a theory being its consonance 
with observed fact and its accuracy in predicting new facts. 

But it may be that more than one hypothesis fits the facts 
equally well. There is then no method for discriminating between 
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them except by using Occam’s Razor under the form of the 
Simplicity Postulate, succinctly expressed by Jeans as 


of two alternatives, the simpler is likely to be nearer the truth. 


Yet, as Jeans himself admits, there is no absolute criterion of sim- 
plicity, and what may appear simple at one time may be shown to 
be highly complex later. The Simplicity Postulate is in fact merely 
a mask for the exercise of private judgement. 

This fundamental hiatus between fact and generalization on 
the one hand has led to a characteristic pattern in the history of 
science. We find, firstly, a steadily growing body of factual data 
and generalization, with, secondly, a superimposed succession of 
hypotheses, each discarded in its turn, when a discordance is dis- 
covered between its implications and empirical observation. 

The various types of hypothesis in scientific work do not, in 
contrast with what might have been expected, range over the 
whole field of possible speculation. In almost all cases, the type of 
hypothesizing favoured has been the method of atomism, that is, 
explaining the properties of the whole by splitting it into con- 
stituent elements, whose interactions are held to determine the 
characteristic behaviour of the whole. Thus, in physics and 
chemistry, substances are divided into molecules, molecules into 
atoms, atoms into subatomic entities such as the electron, proton 
and neutron, while radiation is divided analogously into photons ; 
in biology, the neo-Darwinian genetical theories agree in ascribing 
heredity to the interaction of elementary particles termed genes. It 
is obvious that this is not the only method of theorizing possible, for 
it was foreign to Aristotelian science. Nevertheless, it is the prin- 
cipal method used today. 

These considerations throw some light on the causes of the 
unity of scientific theory. There is, firstly, a common respect for 
exact-observation and legitimate induction, and, secondly, a tacit 
acceptance of a particular tradition of hypothesizing, which is in 
some cases so completely identified with scientific method that its 
hypothetical nature is unrecognized. 

To the general public, the facts on which scientific generaliza- 
tions are based are largely unknown, and even to most scientists, 
the handling of primary factual data is so specialized a study that 
only a specialist in any particular branch of science is usually 
acquainted with the relevant facts. What constitutes the unity of 
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science to most people is the unanimous acceptance by scientists of 
a conceptual framework which is partly an induction from the 
facts of observation and partly a hypothetical superstructure upon 
these facts. 

Very recently, however, the homogeneity of the system of 
scientific hypotheses has been spoiled by the development of diver- 
gent schools of hypothesizing. In physics, Eddington and Jeans 
have substituted for the philosophy of atomic materialism a form 
of neo-Kantian idealism; while in Russia, the school of genetics 
founded by Lysenko is based on the dialectical materialism of 
Marx, Engels and Lenin. These developments are important in as 
far as they show clearly that science is not as independent of philo- 
sophy as empiricists have sometimes supposed. Those scientists 
who speak of the intellectual autonomy of science are, of course, 
themselves unwitting exponents of the philosophy of empiricism. 

A closer examination of the system of scientific hypotheses does 
actually reveal a diversity much greater than generally recognized. 
The philosophical system of Descartes had an important bearing 
on the hypotheses introduced into eighteenth-century physics and 
biology ; Kant influenced the botanist Schleiden, the embryologist 
Driesch, and later, Eddington and Jeans; the Naturphilosophie of 
Schelling had a profound effect on nineteenth-century biology and 
its influence persists today in theories of morphology; Hegel was 
one of the forerunners of dialectical materialism which colours 
much modern scientific work in the Soviet Union; while 
Whitehead is today having an important effect on the organistic 
theories of such biologists as Woodger, Needham and Agar. It is 
even possible to show that national aspirations must also be con- 
sidered in evaluating scientific hypotheses, the example of the 
Soviet Union, where theories based on dialectical materialism 
receive official encouragement, being most pertinent. 

An examination of the root cause of the unity of science has 
thus given the somewhat unexpected result that one of the prime 
bases of unity is the common acceptance of a method of hypo- 
thesizing. This recognition has an important bearing on the prob- 
lem of integrating science into the wider sphere of human know- 
ledge, a problem which will form the burden of the remaining 
paragraphs. 

The first necessity of a fundamentally sound approach to 
science is the recognition that science is subordinate to meta- 
physics. The latter, knowledge of being in its widest extension, un- 
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limited to any particular aspect or mode of being, is the proper 
object of human study, for as Gilson observed in his second law of 
philosophical experience, 


by his very nature, man is a metaphysical animal. 


When once the universal principles of being are satisfactorily 
understood, it is possible, and only then, to make a worthwhile 
study of particular modes of being. After the principles of logic 
have been accepted, the relation of existence to essence con- 
sidered, and the notions of cause and +rédos appreciated, it is 
possible to study material being—that is, the domain of natural 
science. The impossibility of scientific thought divorced from meta- 
physical presuppositions has not been sufficiently stressed, but is a 
matter hardly susceptible of denial. 

Having established harmony with metaphysics, it is possible to 
engage in the first step of scientific inquiry, the assessment of facts. 
This is commonly reputed an elementary matter, but almost every 
research worker into the factual basis of science would emphasize 
the myriad possibilities of error that harass the observer. It is well 
known too that observational errors may persist undetected for 
many years, thereby retarding legitimate generalization and 
vitiating scientific conclusions. 

The next stage of procedure is induction or generalization, 
which again is beset by many pitfalls, especially the tendency of 
the human mind to over-simplify its problems and to over- 
generalize on an insufficiency of data. When this process has been 
accomplished, perhaps advancing through several degrees of 
abstraction, the possibilities of logical development then cease. 

It is customary at this stage, and in fact often before, to make a 
transit to the method of hypothesizing—that is, to pass into the 
world of scientific ideas as popularly understood. But at this point 
great caution is necessary. Itis, of course, quite legitimate to indulge 
in verifiable hypotheses—that is, to suggest possibilities open to 
subsequent verification ; but it is far more questionable to propose 
hypotheses incapable of strict verification. Such hypotheses may 
indeed be confirmed, or shown to accord with the facts ; but this of 
course constitutes no guarantee of their truth, for innumerable 
alternative hypotheses may be devised equally concordant. Nor 
can the Simplicity Postulate be applied for the reasons mentioned 
above. 
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At this stage, then, on the transition zone between generaliza- 
tion and hypothesis, the philosophic scientist will be forced to 
dissociate himself from many of his colleagues, admitting indeed 
the stimulating and even poetical value of hypotheses, but refusing 
to grant them a spurious truth value. 

Science, as understood from this point of view, differs signifi- 
cantly from the system of thought usually so called. It does, how- 
ever, form a concordant system with true philosophy and satisfies 
the most stringent conditions of critical analysis. It is much to be 
regretted that science teaching in schools, and science as expoun- 
ded in text-books, over the wireless, in the Press and in popular 
articles, does not conform to the standard outlined above. The 
method of science teaching almost universally adopted in this 
country in Catholic, Protestant and secular schools is dogmatic, 
presenting as certain, an undifferentiated tissue of fact and hypo- 
thesis. Other publicists of scientific ideas are even more culpable 
in this respect, and owing to the psychological effect of constant 
reiteration, dull would-be critical minds into a state of dormancy. 

In order that science should be philosophically taught, existing 
scientific text-books would require discarding, to be replaced by a 
new series imbued with a philosophic spirit, and in which the 
degrees of certainty of every scientific proposition were duly 
expounded. Similarly, science teaching by critical and philo- 
sophical methods, which is today confined to a few faculties in one 
or two of the universities, should become the recognized method in 
the country as a whole. 

It is realized, of course, that such proposals would be unpalat- 
able to those whose acceptance of scientific dogma has become a 
habit. In this connexion it is distressing to find, for instance, that 
several eminent biologists have developed the habit of applying the 
word “‘orthodoxy”’ to a particular school of genetical theory. Many 
people, too, find unsatisfactory an attitude of suspended judge- 
ment, which a philosophic scientist is forced to maintain regarding 
many of his problems, and would rather accept a false conclusion 
than none at all. Nevertheless, unprejudiced minds should wel- 
come a system of thought that makes no dogmatic demands on 
intellectual freedom and erects no human system into a pseudo- 
revelation. 

Lastly, the realization that science has metaphysical founda- 
tions carries with it one important consequence. Philosophy con- 
tains many more problems than answers, and indeed on many 
Vol, xxvi m** 
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vital ‘matters can only confess ignorance. Answers to many teleo- 
logical questions are not to be found either in science or philosophy. 
If answers there be, even though the problems may be formulated 
within the domain of science, they will have to be sought, neither 
in science, nor in philosophy, but in theology, and as Descartes 
remarked : 

ea quae nobis a Deo revelata sunt, ut omnium 

certissima, esse credenda. 


R. H. RIcuHEns. 


YET IT DOES WORK! 


HEN I get talking with people here about Catholic Action 

I find them saying after a while in a surprised tone, ‘‘So it 
really does work?” I can only answer: “Of course it does, 
wherever it is tackled properly. It is working all over Western 
Europe; it is working in Canada. It is working in Australia. It is 
working right here among young people in England. It’s all a 
matter of the way you go about it.” 

Yes—it works—but is very hard going at the start. It is difficult 
at first for people to understand what a wide and complex structure 
Catholic Action is. The very term is unfortunate in more ways than 
one. Everyone knows what “Catholic”? means; everyone under- 
stands “‘Action’’. Put the two together and you have it ! Apparently 
each superficial student has his own interpretation. For one, it 
means “fighting the Communists”. For another it means “study 
groups’. One is concerned with it so far as it may mean a “return 
to the land’; his neighbour thinks only of ““Boys’ Clubs”. For 
some.any good work done by a layman comes within the definition. 

Actually one needs some considerable period of solid study 
before one is entitled to pronounce at all on the topic. More—one 
needs at least a year as an’active participant in an authentic group 
or section before the meaning of the theory comes home at all. I 
confess that, after ten years of study, writing and close work on the 
start and development of six specialized movements, I have not 
made up my mind on quite a number of points. For “Catholic 
Action”, as the great Pope Pius X declared, almost on his death- 
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bed, “‘is Catholic life’. How can one understand Catholic life in a 
few months or after reading a couple of pamphlets? It is a new life 
in persons and in the Church; it covers the whole existence of 
Christian men and women. How can one approach this vast topic 
except with reverence and humility and patience? 

Yet it is these qualities that are so often lacking among many 
who should be taking an active intelligent interest in new groups 
and movements—on whom lies a duty to understand and help. 
That is why a hard-worked priest said to me once, “‘I sometimes 
think that the test of a work being for God is not that it is opposed 
—for all good works are opposed—but that it should be opposed 
by the very people who ought to be helping it.” Fortunately, he 
has lived to see understanding grow and opposition die down in 
the face of facts. 

But this habit of facile assumption, of preconceived objections, 
does make understanding difficult. The objectors are utterly cer- 
tain it won’t do before they try it out. “Do you mean to tell me,” 
they have said to us, “‘that you can get farmers, young clerks and 
machine hands, smart young girls, lawyers and accountants, to sit 
around a table and discuss the Gospel—conduct an open medita- 
tion on some aspect of the life of Christ? Nonsense, the idea is 
absurd!’ So, when these people started or joined groups, they 
began with prejudices. They suggested alternatives: “spiritual 
reading’, “‘saying the Rosary”—or even “don’t kill interest by 
this religious part; let’s scrap it”. Yet I have seen hundreds of 
ordinary Catholics in Australia, all the types mentioned above 
(and youngsters at school), doing Gospel discussions with superb 
calm and naturalness, neither self-conscious nor sanctimonious. In 
fact they enjoy it; the trouble being to get them to leave this 
fascinating subject and pass to the next business. One needs a little 
practice and a little preparation, a fairly experienced priest and 
some training for the leader: but after four or five meetings there 
is no further difficulty. 

The same thing happened with the Enquiry. To us, who had 
racked our brains to find some way of giving to youth some type of 
adult education and some awareness of the moral and social prob- 
lems about them, the Jocist method was a revelation. We had seen 
the failure of every other method: lectures, summer schools, study 
groups, except for the very studious few. Here was a simple, prac- 
tical idea—a technique adaptable to those with the least education 
and the dullest wits. Thus one could train the rising generation to 
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see, judge, act without having to resort to books, vague theories, 
dull lectures. True, it took us three years to sell the idea to many 
people whose co-operation was essential. It was new, so they jibbed 
at it. Perhaps it did not work at the first meeting (nor could one 
expect it to), so they discarded it. To some it was too simple, to 
others too complicated. Fortunately, a few courageous ones perse- 
vered, and it proved itself beyond doubt. Our young lads and girls, 
students, workers, all use it with thorough efficiency. It is not 
nearly as well done as it might be, for lack of resources or of 
thorough training of leaders ; but the method is definitely superior 
to any other previously employed. You can see the minds sharpen- 
ing like razors under the process, until they almost unconsciously 
meet every problem in this way: “‘What exactly is wrong? Why is 
it wrong, and in what respect? What must we do?” 

So, too, with specialization. When first we explained the idea 
many good folk were shocked. ‘‘What, a separate workers’ move- 
ment? And another for farmers, another for business men? That is 
creating class distinctions.”’ It was a long time before the reasons 
became clear. It was admitted after some research that two Popes 
had commended the idea: Pius XII had called it ‘“The Golden 
Rule”. Then came the objection, “But it’s different here. We have 
not the rigid class divisions of Europe: we are all workers. Why 
cannot we have one big movement?” The point is that we are 
not creating class distinctions. They exist; our business is to take 
the situation as it is—and not as we would like it to be—and gradu- 
ally to improve it. The fact is that in Australia some are rich and 
some quite poor. Some give orders, others obey them. The socio- 
economic problems of a bus-driver are not those of a lawyer, a 
senior public servant or a sales manager. If you put them all to- 
gether in one movement they will all respect one another as fellow 
Catholics, will be polite, will go on a Retreat together, will make 
friendly speeches; but they will never do anything of any real 
importance. 

Curiously, it is the Australian worker who insists on having a 
movement of his own. He does not want to be patronized or to 
have to stand back while some capable middle-class executive runs 
the show for him. He wants his own organization where he can use 
his own initiative and say what he likes. He is sure he knows what 
his fellow workers want and how to give it to them. Nor are well- 
trained leaders ‘‘class-conscious” in the sense of despising other 
classes, It is not difficult to make them aware of the Christian idea 
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of the dignity of the worker, and at the same time of his place in 
the larger community of the Mystical Body. Once we have formed 
a body of Christian workers and of Christian employers, then the 
two can effectively co-operate and class feeling will naturally dis- 
appear. 

The Australian Bishops have made it clear that they accept 
specialization as a reliable guide. Of course, you cannot work too 
closely to blue prints: you have to watch and experiment and let 
things grow. The only clear principle is that, if you find in fact a 
large grouping of people forming a separate milieu with its own 
special problems, then they must be allowed to form their own 
movement and use the methods that best suit them. Force them to 
yoke themselves with others ; they obey, but they do not pull their 
weight. 

An attitude which at first proved a serious handicap but has 
now largely disappeared was the natural reaction of the parochial 
authorities to organized lay action under lay direction. I say 
“natural”? because I really understand and sympathize with a 
parish priest of standing who is confronted with a series of new lay 
bodies making semi-independent decisions on many issues. In the 
past he may have had unhappy experiences with well-meaning but 
perhaps unwise laymen (some with a bee in their bonnets) and 
may well exclaim that he does not want a crowd of people interfer- 
ing in the running of his parish. Actually, however, there is this big 
difference. A Catholic Action leader is trained for his job. Before he 
is given responsibility he will have had perhaps years of training— 
including a solid spiritual formation and long experience in investi- 
gating local problems. He will have sat with the Chaplain at many 
leaders’ group meetings and will have come to know his parish 
pretty thoroughly ; he will know the limits of his own rights and 
responsibilities. So, in fact, none of the fears about “interference” 
have materialized. What is more, this close co-operation has 
proved, as Pius said it would, the best counter to any lurking spirit 
of anti-clericalism, and has indeed led to a considerable number of 
religious vocations that otherwise would have lain dormant. One 
cannot claim that most of the older Australian clergy are yet 
active enthusiasts, but they now raise no objections. The younger 
priests, who receive a thorough grounding in Catholic Action in 
the larger Seminaries, are usually very keen. If they were not, 
there could have been no success; for no one can take the place of 
the Chaplain in the formation of Christian souls, 
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And finally there has been little of the friction that some 
anticipated between the existing societies and Catholic Action 
with its new specialized movements. It was explained from the 
beginning that the new organizations would be undertaking work 
of an entirely different character from that of the older Societies. 
The latter have therefore continued as before without interference. 
It is true that Catholic Action has a certain primacy of importance 
owing to the official ““Mandate”’ it receives from the Bishop; but 
it has its own job to do. In one sense the older bodies act as 
“auxiliaries” to the Specialized Movements but, whether con- 
cerned with charitable relief, personal spiritual formation or socio- 
economic activities, they carry on in their own way. Moreover, 
the responsible Diocesan Authorities, while carefully defining the 
respective spheres of action, were careful not to set up at the start 
any General Boards or Councils that might stifle normal growth. 

There is no space here to describe in detail what has been 
achieved ; in any case, one does not collect statistics of such results. 
The most effective apostolate is that of personal influence, the 
creation of a new outlook, the slow transformation of an environ- 
ment: these are not questions of mathematics. One can speak, 
however, of large numbers of young workers already brought back 
to Mass and the Sacraments. Many priests have declared openly, 
“Since these movements started they have changed the whole 
atmosphere of my parish.” College Principals have written that 
the Young Catholic Students have built up a happier spirit in the 
school: cliques are fewer, genuine piety more fervent, a sense of 
responsibility more marked, the desire to be apostles more intense. 
The National Catholic Rural Movement—with its 5,000 members 
in hundreds of parish groups—has definitely given our farmers a 
new pride in their vocation, developed a fine co-operative spirit. 

Catholic Action in Australia grew up in most difficult condi- 
tions, being heavily handicapped because the War broke out soon 
after it began. Thousands of the best leaders were soon unavail- 
able. All the early literature had to be translated from French and 
then adapted to Australian conditions. There were only two full- 
time organizers for the whole country. Travel was practically im- 
possible and the vast distances made personal contacts and the 
inspection of groups practically out of the question. Nevertheless 
—thanks to the inspiring lead given by the Hierarchy, to the self- 
sacrifice of the clergy and the persistence of the laity—something 
worth while has been achieved and the foundations of six main 
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movements laid. The Young Workers, the girls, the farmers, the 
adult workers and the business men have their separate organiza- 
tions. These are not isolated ventures started at random. All have 
sprung from experiments initiated by the National Secretariat 
staffed by laymen who had made a long study of Catholic Action 
and working together with an Ecclesiastical Assistant under the 
direction of an Episcopal Gommittee. Thus the Movements have 
profited from the experiences of other lands and have been able 
to co-ordinate their energies on a national scale. 

The purpose of this article is not, however, to laud any success 
Catholic Action may have had in Australia. It is merely an 
attempt to discount the gloomy prophecies of those who are 
certain it will not work long before they have tried it out or who 
condemn the whole movement because of the mistakes of a few 
badly trained individuals or the failure of an unsupported group. 
In every country today there are great numbers of the laity who 
want to take up Catholic Action and who need only to be told 
what to do and what movement to join. There is a multitude of 
vital and urgent reforms for them to undertake in these critical 
days. So often it is only the organization, the knowledge of 
technique, that are lacking. The spirit is willing enough and, if 
Australian experience is any guide, one is entitled to have con- 
fidence that—given adequate support and the right methods— 
Catholic Action will achieve successes in English-speaking lands as 
striking as those already won by the great European Movements. 

F. K. MAHER. 


MUSINGS ON BREVIARIES 


OST of us priests feel that we should like to congratulate 
Mur printers to the Holy See, Messrs. Burns Oates & 
Washbourne, on the pluck and energy they have shown during 
these last most difficult years. As an instance let me mention their 
war-time Missale Romanum, which I was able to secure nearly 
eighteen months ago, and a great boon it has proved. One won- 
ders whether the authorities fully realized the havoc to current 
Missals which the new Common of Popes would produce some 
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twenty-five times in the year. All is smoothed out in the new 
Missal, however, and now we are promised a new Breviary by 
_ the same firm in the near future. The specimen pages are beauti- 
fully printed, but, unfortunately for those of us whose eyes are 
not so good as they used to be, the type, though wonderfully 
clear, is smaller than we are accustomed to read in our 12mo 
breviaries. However, it is the young who call the tune today, and 
the publishers assure us that the type adopted is the one most 
in favour. To judge by the present shortage of all liturgical books 
there seems no doubt that the edition will be speedily disposed of. 

Most of us who recall the excitement about the year 1913, 
when the Breviary we all now know so well was a novelty, 
remember also that it was put out as an interim compilation, to 
see, I suppose, how it worked in practice. We are thus led to 
wonder whether in the course of the next few years an entirely 
new revision of the Breviary, to include the new Psalter, may be 
expected ; for such a revision, be it remembered, was more than 
hinted at in 1911. We are familiar with the protests of liturgical 
scholars against the retention of certain features, especially some 
Second Nocturn lessons and some of the patristic homilies, as 
well as wrong ascriptions of authorship, and mutilated hymns. 
The English Benedictines have gone far in their reduction of the 
Sanctorale. Possibly in a revised Breviarium Romanum we may find 
our Sunday Office even more rigorously protected than in 1913, 
and rather more room to turn round in the Proprium Sanctorum. 
And what a boon it will be when we can all use a Psalter correctly 
translated and yet rhythmic in recitation! How often one has 
turned up Boylan to see whether he could supply a clue to an 
untranslatable phrase! Many priests are already using the new 
rendering of the Venite in the daily Office, and what an improve- 
ment! 

I often wonder how many priests now make use of the Horae 
Diurnae. For many years I used it occasionally, but for some time 
now I have used the Breviary only for Matins, turning to the 
Horae for all the rest. If many priests do the same, would not 
some enterprising publisher find it worth while to produce a 
small 12mo Breviary containing Matins only, to be used with the 
Horae? Indeed, why not be entirely practical and omit from 
such a Breviary everything that is not needed for the recitation 
of Matins? The sixty odd pages of introductory matter (Bulls, 
Tables, etc.) could be supplied, once instead of four times, in a 
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separate volume to be kept on one’s shelf for reference, and some 
two hundred pages or more would be saved were Lauds and the 
other Hours relegated to the Horae. Time was when the Little 
Office of Our Lady, the Penitential Psalms, the Office of the Dead, 
were daily obligations, at least in some choirs ; but today only the 
last of these need remain in one’s Breviary. I suppose publishers 
would argue that priests prefer to have everything in one volume. 
But which is easier to carry in one’s pocket, one bulky volume or 
two slim ones? 

And why must breviaries Jook so thoroughly pious? Why 
always black morocco with red under gilt, in such extraordinarily 
close imitation of the Victorian Bible? Why not a binding such as 
the modern publisher uses for his editions of the classics? Surely 
the Breviarium Romanum is one of the great classics of all time, and 
if only the publishers would produce it as such we priests could 
recite our Office in trains and other public places rather more 
comfortably and with less self-consciousness. But Messrs. Burns 
Oates, in their recent pamphlet on the Breviary, tell us that the 
great majority of priests prefer the black. I wonder! 

I like to think of the Breviarium Romanum as a great classic 
written in a language which every educated Westerner ought to 
be able to read—and what an odd mixture it is for the casual 
reader to dip into! For example, how many kalendars are used 
in it? There is certainly a lunar or Jewish way of reckoning, else 
why is it so calmly taken for granted that Sunday begins with 
Saturday’s Vespers? When did we all adopt the modern practice 
of starting the day with midnight? But another kalendar is also 
to be found: our modern State kalendar, which is used for most 
of the Saints’ Days, and which occasionally comes to blows with 
its lunar rival. The liturgist knows all this as Occurrence or Con- 
currence, which is to most of us a great mystery; we trust the 
diocesan “Ordo” to straighten things out for us. The Proprium 
Sanctorum gradually made its way into the Breviary, taking along 
its sun kalendar with it, and the struggle between the old Office 
and the Sanctorale still goes on. Whatever would happen if the 
lunar kalendar were to win the day and the secular kalendar 
be entirely ousted! SS. Peter and Paul would be no longer 29 June, 
but perhaps a Thursday after some Sunday after Pentecost. Well, 
why not? Quite a number of Saints’ Days are already arranged 
in that way. The Breviary has a long future before it as it has a 
long history behind it, and if it changes half as much in the future 
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as it has changed in the past the dropping of one of its kalendars 
would be a mere trifle. 

Let us look for a moment at one of the Breviaries which the 
Franciscan friar carried about with him on his preaching tours in 
the thirteenth or fourteenth century. He had special permission 
from Rome to recite this Office, which was apparently very much 
shorter than the Office used in the Roman Basilicas and monas- 
teries. But even so the Friar’s Breviary must have been a stoutish 
volume, for it was of course a written manuscript. Anyhow it is of 
real interest to us of the Secular Clergy, for owing to the missionary 
activities of the friars it found its way all over England and the 
Continent, and our Breviary of today is its direct successor. But 
how welcome to travelling priests and friars the first of the printed 
breviaries must have been! 

It would be interesting to know more about that very in- 
genious method of dating we are all so familiar with: B.c. and 
A.D. Just think how it would have simplified St. Luke’s dating 
difficulties in his early Gospel chapters! I read recently in one of 
our encyclopaedias that the idea first appeared in the sixth cen- 
tury and was generally adopted in the course of the next 350 
years. The vagueness about dates which must have prevailed 
before that time is even now to be detected in the Second Nocturn 
Lessons of some of the third- and fourth-century martyrs. I sup- 
pose that up to the seventh century one had to be content to date 
A.U.C. 

But after all I think that the non-Catholic taking his first 
glance at our Breviary would be specially struck by its Scriptural 
character: “Why, it’s all out of the Bible!’ And indeed he would 
be right; the many minds to which we owe this classic were 
steeped in Holy Scripture, and even Responds made out of the 
Acta of the Martyrs were long suspect because not Biblical. Those 
who claim that the Bible and the Bible only is the religion of 
Protestants can know little of the Breviary, or realize how much 
of the Bible the priest reads every year in the recitation of his 
Office. , 

Anyhow, and to make an end, here is Batiffol’s noble tribute 
to the Breviarium Romanum, which succeeded in winning “the ad- 
miration of the Anglo-Saxon, Frankish and Germanic Churches. 
A work it was of many an unknown hand, and taking shape but 
slowly, a remarkable work, in which lived the very soul of Rome! 
For Rome had enshrined there the very best of her literature and 
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of her history; her Psalter, her Bible, her Fathers, her Martyrs. 
She had set upon it the stamp of her straightforward and simple 
piety .. . of her phraseology, musical in every cadence.” 

But the story is by no means ended, for as of the Church so 
also of the Breviary is it true, “et adferent gloriam et honorem 
gentium in illam” (Apoc. xxi, 26). The enormous influx into the 
Church in these latter times from the Foreign Missions must mean 
new gems for the Breviary of the future, but, please God, the 
Roman ethos will still be dominant. 


J. H.D. 
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DECEMBER 29TH—ST. THOMAS OF CANTERBURY 


HE only apology possible for concluding this little series of 

English Saints with the most famous and familiar of them all is 
that the December Martyrology provides no alternative except St. 
Birinus, the stout-hearted stranger from Rome who so unobtru- 
sively converted the West Saxons and then faded back into the 
beautiful obscurity of his origin. Not even the Venerable Bede, 
with his special advantages, was able to make much of Birinus. 
The trouble with St. Thomas Becket is exactly the opposite, a huge 
embarras of biographical riches. Like a cat, he had nine “‘lives”’ circu- 
lating within a decade of his martyrdom, not to mention an Ice- 
landic saga based on a tenth one.! This surely constitutes a world’s 
record in posthumous publicity, and seems clearly to prove one 
precious fact, namely, that, whatever his faults and mistakes, St. 
Thomas was immensely loved. 


1 All were published in the Rolls Series during the decade 1875-85, by authority 
of the Crown and Parliament of England, a fact that must have made Henry VIII 
turn over several times in his Windsor tomb. The Lives, all in Latin, and the Saint’s 
letters occupy seven volumes under the general title, Materials for the History of Thomas 
Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury. The saga, Icelandic text with an attractive English 
translation, fills two more, entitled Thomas Saga Erkibyskups. Of modern lives in English 
the most notable are those by W. H. Hutton (2nd ed., Cambridge 1926), Jot John Morris, 
S.J. (2nd ed., London 1885), and Robert Speaight (London 1938). Dean Stanley’s 
Historical Memorials of Canterbury, first published in 1855, is very valuable, though often 
inaccurate. Henry Irving considered ‘Tennyson’s Becket to be “a very noble play”, and 
it is certainly remarkably faithful to the original sources, except for the intrusions 
of the Fair Rosamund. Everybody is familiar with Murder in the Cathedral. 
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After his martyrdom in 1170 and his canonization a little more 
than two years later, “‘his cult spread all over Europe with light- 
ning speed and the consequences of this were very soon to be seen 
in all the arts: indeed, the Middle Ages supply no quite com- 
parable case before his time, and after him the nearest analogy is 
only afforded in the next century by St. Francis of Assisi, whose 
international effect upon the arts was, however, of much slower 
growth.”? Thomas of London, as he liked to call himself with a 
touch of cockney pride, was to be found represented among the 
Byzantine mosaics of Monreale Cathedral, Sicily, within twelve 
years of his martyrdom, and within another thirty years among the 
frescoes of San Martino ai Monti, Rome, as also at Spoleto, in the 
glorious sculptures and stained glass of Sens and Chartres, in a 
whole series of wall-paintings in the Church of Santa Maria at 
Tarrasa, near Barcelona, and on a baptismal font in the wilds of 
Sweden. In England, of course, his image was ubiquitous and his 
shrine for three hundred years drew pilgrims of every land and 
condition, from the Wife of Bath to the Emperor of Germany, to 
Canterbury, “the holy blissful martyr for to seek,’’? until Henry 
VIII, in his Proclamation of 16 November, 1538, declared war on 
him as a rebel and impostor: “The kinges maiestie, by the aduyse 
of his counsayle, hath thought expedyent to declare to his louynge 
subiectes, that notwithstandynge the canonization [of Becket], 
there appereth nothynge in his lyfe and exteriour conuersation 
wherby he shuld be callyd a sainct, but rather estemed to haue 
ben a rebell and traytour to his prynce. Therefore his grace 
strayghyly chargeth and commandeth that from hense forth the 
sayde Thomas Becket shall not be estemed, named, reputed, nor 
called a sayncte, and that his ymages and pictures, through the 
hole realme, shall be putte downe and auoyded out of all churches, 
chapelles, and other places, and that from hense forthe the dayes 
vsed to be festiuall in his name shall not be obserued, nor the 
seruice, office, antiphones, collettes, and prayers in his name redde, 
but rased and put out of all the bokes . . . vpon peyn of his maiesties 
indignation, & imprisonment at his gracis plesure. GOD SAVE 
THE KYNGE.” 

The man thus vainly “de-canonized” by England’s strange 
new private Pope was born in Cheapside of bourgeois Norman 
parents on the feast of the Apostle St. Thomas, a.p. 1118, and lived 

1 Tancred Borenius, St. Thomas Becket in Art, London, 1932, p. 9. No book affords 
better proof of the extraordinary impression made by St. Thomas on the mind of 
Western Christendom, and this not only on account of his famous miracles, which 
were the result rather than the cause of his wonderful ularity. 

2 One twelfth-century biographer maintained that the ilgri to Canterbury 


already surpassed in numbers and brilliance those to Rome, Compostella, and even 
the Holy Sepulchre (Materials, iv, 141). 
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only to be fifty-two. But what a round world of experience he 
crowded into that half-century, the experience of scholar, courtier, 
sportsman, diplomat, justice, soldier, great ecclesiastic, and saint. 
At the end of it all he might have said as truly as the poor French 
oet did boastfully, ‘‘J’ai plus de souvenirs que si j’avais mille 
ans.”” Of his childhood we learn from his philosopher friend, the 
gentle and wise John of Salisbury, that his devout mother Matilda 
taught him “‘sweetly to invoke the Blessed Virgin as the guide of 
his ways and the patron of his life, putting in her, after Christ, all 
his confidence”’ (Materials, ii, 303. Also Thomas Saga, i, 19). From 
time to time, too, his mother used to weigh him against a quantity 
of food, clothing and money, which was then immediately distri- 
buted to the poor (Materials, iv,7). So the Aga Khan was not the 
first to devise that charming ceremony! The best of the bio- 
graphers, William Fitzstephen, who tells us proudly that he 
functioned as perpetual sub-deacon at St. Thomas’s Mass, was 
such an inveterate Londoner that, absorbed in describing the 
greatness and attractiveness of their native City, he entirely 
omitted to supply any details of his hero’s doings as a boy. 
Thomas went first to a London school as a day-boy, next to the 
Priory of Merton in Surrey as a boarder, and finally, to round off 
his education, spent some years at the famous schools of Paris, 
then slowly evolving into the first and greatest of universities. Re- 
turning at twenty-two, he found himself obliged to earn his living, 
and became clerk to a City merchant bearing the delightful name 
of Huitdeniers or Eightpence. Eightpence must have been a toler- 
ant employer and very fond of him, for he seems to have spent 
most of his time hawking and hunting. Falconry was the passion 
of his life, and nearly cost him that same life on one occasion in an 
endeavour to save his imperilled hawk. It is amusingly significant 
that several of the miracles attributed to him after his martyrdom 
had to do with the ailments of hawks, or their restoration to life, or 
recovery when lost.? But while thoroughly enjoying his youth, 
Thomas was ambitious and went abroad again at the first oppor- 
- tunity to study law at Bologna and Auxerre. We can fairly agree 
with Henry VIII about him at this period, that there appeared 
““nothynge in his lyfe and exteriour conuersation wherby he shuld 
1 He devotes eleven pages to the glories of London but only eleven lines, including 
two from Horace, to the boyhood of Thomas. The amenities of London, and especially 
its summer and winter sports, particularly engaged him, for, says he, and what a good 
maxim it is for all town planners, “‘non expedit utilem tantum et seriam urbem esse, 
nisi dulcis etiam sit et jocunda” ee iii, 8). That sentiment was heartily shared 
by the future Primate of England. 
2 One distressed sportsman is reported to have cried to the Saint: “Get me back 
my lost bird, Martyr Thomas, you who flew hawks yourself and suffered such sorrow 


as is mine!” (Materials, i, 502. Also, pp. 388-90, 466-7, 528). Needless to say, he got 
back his bird. 
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be callyd a sainct.”” Rather was he a dazzlingly successful young 
man of the world, though untouched by its grosser vices. John of 
Salisbury, who dearly loved him, admits that in youth and early 
manhood he was “supra modum captator aurae popularis’, a 
courter of the popular breeze, while Herbert of Bosham, his brave, 
intolerably prolix champion against all comers, tells us reluctantly 
that he continually progressed in favour with men, “sed apud 
Dominum non adeo’’. A delightful clubbable fellow, “‘slim of 
growth and blithe of countenance was he, winning and lovable in 
all conversation, frank of speech, but slightly stuttering in his 
utterance” (Thomas Saga, i, 29; Materials, ii, 302). Like his own 
London he was “dulcis et jocundus’’, and he had the most beauti- 
ful manners. The real wonder is, not that he failed to be a saint, 
but that he did not go entirely to the devil. 

When he was about twenty-four Thomas was taken into the 
household of Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury, and by his 
gifts of mind, prudence, and charm of character soon won his way 
to the heart of this new master. Before many years had passed he 
was the Archbishop’s most trusted adviser. “Theobald was a 
simple man, somewhat quick of temper, and n>t as wary of word, 
if his mind was stirred, as the rule of meekness utmost demandeth. 
But against either failing the Blessed Thomas setteth his good will 
and wisdom, in such a manner that if the bishop happened to wax 
wroth, Thomas giveth forth answers all the meeker, thus appeasing 
the heart of his spiritual father. So also, on the other hand, if the 
speech of the archbishop happened to fail him in aught, Thomas 
hastened to succour him, and clothed it in clerkdom in such wise 
that at once the discourse appeared like a text with a fair com- 
mentary.’! Many times the two journeyed to Rome together or to 
councils in France, and the excellent diplomacy of Thomas 
secured Papal support for the chief desire of Theobald’s heart, that 
Henry of Anjou should succeed to the throne rather than Eustace, 
the son of turbulent King Stephen. But Eustace considerably 
helped the negotiations by dying a year before his father. Not until 
he was thirty-six did Thomas receive deacon’s orders and then only 
that he might be made archdeacon of Canterbury, the finest jewel 
in his crown of many benefices. Just at that moment, A.D. 1154, 
Henry II arrived, aged twenty-one, and in a trice made Thomas 
Lord High Chancellor of England. 


1 Thomas Saga Erkibyskups, i, 37. This is the testimony of Robert of Cricklade, 
Prior of St. Frideswide’s, Oxford, and contemporary of St. Thomas, whom he believed, 
after the Martyrdom, to have cured him twice of serious diseases (Materials, ii, 96-101). 
He was a frequent pilgrim to the shrine at Canterbury and there gathered at first 
hand the materials for his biography. 
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Novus itaque erigitur super Aegyptum Joseph! “Nearly all the 
affairs of the King and of the government have fallen under his 
power and will, as have cities and townships, tradeports and 
castles, gold and treasures, and all royal armories. And although 
he was like unto folk of pride in his worldly good hap, yet was he 
right unlike those who love this life overmuch, for he never held in 
lesser worth a good man because of his poverty, nor honoured an 
evil one any more because of his riches” (Thomas Saga, i, 49). 
The chief virtue which he displayed as Chancellor, at least to the 
world, was that favourite one of the pagan moralists, magnificence. 
Sent over the water to negotiate a royal marriage, he determined to 
show the French that England could make it, and so went squired 
by two hundred knights splendidly caparisoned. In his train 
followed eight great waggons of presents, each drawn by five 
horses, and a regular circus of hawks and hounds, monkeys and 
mastiffs. Two more waggons were laden with beer in iron-bound 
casks, ‘“donandam Francis, id genus liquidi mirantibus’’.? The 
French gasped with admiration, but not so much the next time 
(1159), when Thomas in full armour came against them at the 
head. of seven hundred knights, the flower of the English Army, 
laid siege to their towns and, cleric though he was, engaged in 
hand-to-hand encounters. 

But that is not the whole story of his Chancellorship. On one 
occasion a person of no consequence sought audience with him in 
London, very early in the morning. ““Now, the way taketh such 
turn that he must needs go by a certain church, and in the twilight 
he soon seeth lying before the door of the temple a man prostrate 
in prayer even unto earth. And whenas he stands bethinking him 
of this sight, there comes upon him, as oft-times may happen, 
some sneeze or a kind of coughing. And forthwith starts he who 
lay kneeling on the ground, and rises straightway up, then lifteth 
his hands up to God and thus ends his prayer. The newcomer was 
right eager to know who of the townspeople might follow such 
laudable ways, and therefore he taketh an eye-mark against the 
lifting day-brow, both of his growth and of the manner of attire 
he wore, that he might the rather know him if he should happen to 
see him afterwards. Nor did that matter long wait a true proof, 
for no sooner hath he leave to see Chancellor Thomas than he well 
perceiveth that the very growth and raiment which he had noted 
before belongeth to no man but to him alone. This person testified 


1So Edward Grim, the gallant biographer of the Saint who attempted to ward 
off the blow aimed at him by William de Tracy and nearly had his own arm severed 
as a consequence of his devotion (Materials, ii, 363). 

® Materials, auctore Fitzstephen, iii, 30-1. In pre-Reformation England Thomas 
was patron saint of the Worshipful Company of Brewers. 
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to his kinsman, Robert, when he came home what virtue and godly 
fear he had found in the blessed Thomas, straightway against the 
thinking of most people.”! No incident in the Saint’s career is 
better authenticated than that, and it makes rather unnecessary 
the elaborate theorizing and psychologizing indulged in by 
scholars to account for the remarkable change which came over him 
when he was appointed Archbishop of Canterbury.” 

That fateful event took place in the year 1162, almost entirely 
by King Henry’s contrivance. The honeymoon of himself and his 
Chancellor had lasted, apparently without a cloud on it, for eight 
golden years. They truly loved each other; they were publicly 
believed, as John of Salisbury testified, to “‘have but one heart and 
one soul” ; at times they romped together like a pair of schoolboys ; 
and yet Henry, with all his cleverness, saw only a very little way 
into the deep heart of Thomas. Externally, he seemed to be the 
most fortunate man in England, for it was always his way to show 
a smiling front to the world, but he told his friends Theobald and 
John with tears in his eyes—sub lacrymarum testimonio—that his 
courtly grandeur made him weary of existence and long for the 
peace beyond death (Materials, ii, 305). When the King, then with 
him in France, first broached the subject of his succession to 
Theobald, recently dead, Thomas caught up a fold of the gay robe 
in which he was dressed and, displaying it, said : “What a religious 
man, what a saint, you would place in that holy See and over so 
famous a monastery ! Were such a thing to happen in the designs 
of God, I am very sure that you would speedily change your tune, 
and the great love now existing between us would be turned to 
black hatred”’ ( Materials, iii, 181). And so it befell, as all the world 
knows, and as a little wisp of an essay like this need not render itself 
ridiculous by trying to rehearse. Henry gambled on the conni- 
vance of Thomas with his totalitarian plans for the Church in 
England. He lost his gamble and Thomas lost his life, that is the 
gist of the tremendous conflict and tragedy which startled and 
affected the whole of Christendom. Let us resolutely leave it and 
steal behind the scenes to observe England’s Hildebrand en famille. 


1 Thomas Saga Erkibyskups, i, 53. The Robert referred to was Robert Cricklade, 
author of the lost Latin life of St. Ticcaas on which the Saga is chiefly based. Thomas 
is known from the vestments he wore to have been exceedingly tall, and so easily 
identifiable. 

® As, for instance, the late Soothe Z. N. Brooke’s, “that he was one of those 
men who, exalting to the full the réle they have to play, picture themselves as the 

ect representatives of their office, visualizing a type and making themselves the 

iving impersonation of it; actors playing a part, but unconscious actors” (The English 
Church and the Papacy, Cambridge, 1931. Professor Brooke is not at his best when writing 
about the character of St. Thomas, and it is very difficult to see how he can recon- 
cile his play-actor, unconscious and sincere though he be, with the figure kneeling 
in the London street at break of day). 
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*It well behoveth that we should hear how meekly he dealeth 
with the limbs of our Lord Jesus Christ, the poor folk of alms. 
Every night, when matins have been sung, thirteen poor people 
are called in and shown into a certain lone chamber, where a 
table is set forth and laid. Into this chamber goeth the Arch- 
bishop himself and laying aside his robes kneeleth adown and 
washeth the feet of those sitting there, with such fulness of godly 
compassion that the tears from his eyes flow together with the 
water wherein he washeth. Thus meekly kneeling adown he en- 
treateth these almsfolk to pray on his behalf for the mercy of God. 
After this he serveth them at table both with meat and drink, and 
beyond this giveth four shining pennies! to each, kneeling down 
at the same time. A second time, towards day-dawn, another 
batch of poor folk is led in . . . A third gathering is ordained 
towards the third hour of the day, wherein there be one hundred 
poor people, all of whom receive bread and drink enow. Now, 
these almsgivings are so great that no Archbishop of Canterbury 
had ever gone further therein than half the way that Thomas 
goeth, and yet it shall be full right to think that they be not all 
told of here; for to all who asked for them alms were as certain 
as if they lay in their hand, no matter whether the Archbishop 
was at home, or abroad in his diocese . . . Hot as was his love to 
his Lord and Redeemer, the love to his neighbour was ever 
blended together-with it in his heart, being common to all, and 
yet most chiefly so to the wretched, the wounded and the 
sick”’.? 

If St. Thomas played a part it was certainly a noble one. He 
described himself as “‘an ambitious and vain-glorious man”, and 
every day of his seven years as archbishop he did heavy secret 
penance for his sins. When his clerks undressed his mangled body 
for burial, they found next to his skin something none of them had 
ever suspected, a complete suit, shirt and drawers, of the roughest 
hair-cloth (Materials, iv, 134). ‘Self-dramatizers, however sincere, 
do not usually go in for such garments. The Saint was up daily 
before any of his household and began his morning with the study 
and meditation of the Scriptures. He said or sung his Mass briskly, 
in accordance with a Sarum rubric, but during it “his holy counte- 
nance was never dry from tears’’ (Saga, i, 103 ; Materials, iv, 286-7). 
Then all the world and his wife had access to him, for he was the 
most approachable great man in England, and nothing that he 
could do to right a wrong or comfort a sorrow was ever thought 


1 Literally, coins, Icel. inga 


penn: 
2 Thomas Saga Erkibyskups, i i, 99- 101. The same testimony is borne by all the Latin 
lives. 
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too much trouble. Pleasant to relate, he took a siesta in the after- 
noon, though goodness knows, with those underclothes he wore, it 
cannot have been very refreshing, for, dare we breathe it of this 
“extremely civilized man”?! they were alive with what St. Teresa 
and her nuns used to call “bad people’’. For a little while he con- 
tinued to array himself outwardly in the magnificent style to 
which he was accustomed, until one day a bold monk reproved 
him for the ostentation, whereupon he burst into tears and ever 
after wore a plain black soutane, trimmed with lamb’s wool 
(Materials, iv, 21). In veste pretiosa spiritu pauper, in facie laeta corde 
contritus, that was the way with him, as it was with another 
martyred and canonized ex-chancellor of England. He habitually 
carried a linen stole about his neck so that he might be ready at 
every and any moment to administer the Sacrament of Confirma- 
tion. 

The first big rift in the relations between the Archbishop and 
the King occurred at the palace of Woodstock in 1163, when 
Henry demanded that a certain tax, voluntarily paid to the 
sheriffs of the counties to secure their protection, should in 
future go directly to his treasury. It was graft on the grand scale, 
but only Thomas of all the nobles and bishops present had the 
courage to oppose it. ““By God’s eyes it shall be paid,”’ exclaimed 
the King in a rage. ““By the same eyes by which you have sworn,” 
answered Thomas, “not a penny shall be paid from my lands as 
long as I live’’ ( Materials, ii, 24). Perhaps he might have made his 
stand, “the first case of any opposition to the King’s will in the 
matter of taxation recorded in our national history”,? with a little 
more moderation, but it was his failing to have a quick temper 
and not to know how to mince words. The more serious quarrel 
over the Constitutions of Clarendon followed in 1164 and led up to 
the dramatic scenes at Northampton and to St. Thomas’s famous 
ride through the night and the rain to Sandwich for his perilous 
escape in a small rowing-boat to the Continent. Not for six years 
would he see England again, a time of the heaviest suffering and 
persecution, for the King, in the most up-to-date Moscow manner, 
confiscated the goods of all his friends, relations and domestics, 
and banished them out of the realm. As a final touch, he exacted 
from each exile an oath that he would present himself to the Arch- 
bishop penniless and forlorn, in order that the sight might break 
his resolution, and then, to complete the modern analogy, threat- 
ened the Cistercians of Pontigny with the confiscation of all their 
houses in his dominions if they continued to harbour the fugitive. 


1 The very true description is Robert Speaight’s, Thomas Becket, p. 60. 
2 Stubbs, Constitutional History of England, vol. i (1873), p. 463. 
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But Thomas never wavered; rather did he give blow for blow, 
excommunicating the craven bishops who sided with the King. 
It is too easy to criticize his truculence at eight hundred years 
distance, so we shall spare ourselves the labour, and cite instead a 
few lines from one of his letters to the bishops of England :4 
“Thomas, by God’s grace, humble servant of the church of Canter- 
bury, sendeth all his venerable brethren the greeting that they do 
what as yet they do not. The Lord Jesus Christ died for us, obedient 
to His Father even unto the Cross. How can your order keep so 
great a love before your eyes, if ye fear less God than man, and 
love your body more than the Creator? We have listened in silence 
if any of you would remember his ordination and defend the free- 
dom of the Church ; but now it is manifest from your letter, which 
grieveth our soul, that ye stand ready rather to put her to shame 
than to hold her up. Now, if you could but wipe away from your 
eyes the blindness which for a long time hath been your great bane, 
it would behove you to consider what end these affairs must have. 
Ye desire that I should call to mind how humble a cot-carl’s son 
I came to the King’s court, and I own that my kin is not of a 
royal line, as is that of some of you. To this we have to answer that 
it seemeth to us preferable to become the pride of a small stock 
than the disgrace of a great one.? Now if ye obey and follow my 
counsel for a holy change and repentance, ye will do well, but if 
ye hold to what you have begun, let God Judge between ourself 
and you. Valete.” 

By the good offices of the King of France a peace of sorts was 
patched up between Henry and Thomas at Fréteval in Normandy 
on 10 July, 1170. The Archbishop’s journey home from Sandwich 
to Canterbury was a triumphal progress, but he knew that he was 
going to his death. He was back barely three weeks when King 
Henry, roused to ungovernable rage by the complaints of three of 
Thomas’s episcopal enemies, let fall at Bur, near Bayeux, the fatal 
words which sent four of his knights speeding across the Channel 
to commit the Murder in the Cathedral. And that will be enough 
here about this exciting and inscrutable great man of God, so 
humble and haughty, so gentle and inflexible, so human and super- 


1 The version is that of Eirikir Magntisson, the admirable translator of the Thomas 
Saga. The original Latin is to be found in Migne, P.L., cxc, 536 sqq., as well as in 
Materials, v. 

* St. Thomas’s actual words are even more incisive: “Malo tamen is esse in quo 
faciat sibi genus animi nobilitas quam in quo nobilitas generis degeneret.” 

St. Godric, the Durham hermit, who had a deep veneration for the Archbishop, 
sent him a message in March 1170, prophesying both his reconciliation with the 
King and his death shortly afterwards (Reginald, Libellus de Vita et Meraculis S. Godrici, 
Surtees Society, 1845, pp. 293, 297). 
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human, who died for a question of priestly privilege that also 


happened to underlie the liberties of aap and of the 
world.? 


JAMES Broprick, S.J. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
Dre MUTILATIONE 


Mulier vagina carens discit a medicis artificiose construi posse 
canalem quamdam qua congressus sexualis perfici valeat, quin tamen 
ipsa capax fiat prolis generandae. Unde quaeritur num peracta eiusmodi 
operatione cesset impedimentum impotentiae, et num liceat cum vitae 
periculo ipsam subire. (N.) 


RESPONSIO 


Stante controversia, quam iurisperiti adhuc plene non resolverunt, 
circa intimam naturam impedimenti impotentiae, sequenda est semper, 


1 As part of his rationalistic higher criticism of the New TeStament, Dr. Edwin 
Abbott issued two volumes on the death and miracles of St. Thomas Becket in 1898, 
with the intent of showing up the discrepancies of the various writers. Whatever his 
purpose, he produced an interesting and valuable work, out of which St. Thomas 
comes with flying colours. Dr. Abbott dedicated the volumes to him in the following 
words: ‘“To the memory of Thomas, once Archbishop of Canterbury, now venerated 
by some as saint and martyr, by others admired as a hero, by some few vilified as a 
narrow ecclesiastic, but deserving to be studied by all, whether friends, critics or 
enemies, as a conspicuous proof that the spirit may then be manifested in its full power 
when defeat and corruption have triumphed over the flesh.” As to the contention 
of the critics that it was the circumstances of the Saint’s death, and not the spirit of 
the man, which caused him to be identified with justice and holiness, Dr. Abbott 
writes: ““The miracles by themselves go far to prove that those who see in Thomas 
Becket nothing more than a hot-tempered ecclesiastic, jealous for the exclusive privi- 
leges of his order, are virtually drawing an indictment not only against a nation but 
also against the very laws of human nature. And, so far as I have studied the records 
of his life, it seems more consisttnt with them also to believe that not till his conse- 
cration as Archbishop did the former Chancellor realize the abominable badness of 
the forces that were at work among the secular rulers, and the pitiable condition of 
the lower classes. . . . Gradually, but with all sincerity, he may howe grown into the 
conviction that he was called to contend for his ‘order’, and that in fighting this 
battle he was championing the cause of the Universal Church, the spiritual Common- 
weal of mankind. For this in his last moments he professed his readiness to die; and 
dying for this, unarmed against arms, with faith in invisible against visible forces . . . 
he seems fairly entitled to the name of Martyr” (vol. i, pp. 6-7). 
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si res ferat, sententia mitior, quae nempe favet habilitati ad matrimo- 
nium ineundum. Ita si mulier vaginam habet occlusam, quae tamen 
per operationem chirurgicam aperiri ita possit ut membrum virile pene- 
trare valeat, nulla habetur impotentia perpetua, etiamsi operatione 
peracta mulier pariendi incapax semper maneat. Saepe enim respondit 
S. Officium matrimonium in tali casu non esse impediendum.! 
Quodsi vero mulier, ut in casu, vagina omnino caret nullo modo 
fieri potest—ne per canalem quidem artificiose constructam—ut actus 
in se aptus ad prolem generandam naturali modo perficiatur ; inter 
omnes enim constat copulam coniugalem esse actionem qua vir semen 
effundit in vas debitum, scilicet in mulieris vaginam. Utrum huiusmodi 
operatio revera fieri possit nos quidem nescimus; sed illicita, etiam 
secluso vitae periculo, dicenda est, cum videatur esse prorsus inefficax 
ad impedimentum impotentiae removendum, ideoque rationes 
proportionatae desint ad eiusmodi mutilationem licitam reddendam. 


RESERVATIONS CEASING 


Is it correct that cases reserved to the Ordinary, e.g. the censure 
attached to marriage in a Protestant Church, cease during the time of 
the paschal precept and when the penitent cannot leave his house owing 


to sickness? (H.) 
REPLY 


Canon 899, §3 : Ipso iure a casibus, quos quoquo modo sibi Ordinarii 
reservaverint, absolvere possunt tum parochi, aliive qui parochorum 
nomine in iure censentur, toto tempore ad praeceptum paschale adim- 
plendum utili, tum singuli missionarii quo tempore missiones ad popu- 
lum haberi contingat. 

Canon goo: Quaevis reservatio omni vi caret: 1. Cum confessionem 
peragunt sive aegroti qui domo egredi non valent, sive sponsi matri- 
monii ineundi causa. 

Code Commission, 10 November, 1925, ad vii: 1. Utrum quaevis 
reservatio, de qua can. 900, sit tantum ratione peccati an etiam ratione 
censurae. 2. Utrum canon 900 agat de reservatione casuum ab Ordin- 
ariis tantum an etiam a Sancta Sede statuta. Resp. Ad 1, affirmative ad 
primam partem, negative ad secundam. Ad 2, negative ad primam 
artem, affirmative ad secundam. 

(i). In the common law, a censure such as that attached to marriage 
in a Protestant church, which in canon 2319, §1. 1, is reserved to the 
Ordinary, does not cease in the circumstances of canons 899, §3 and 


1 Davis, Moral and Pastoral Theology, IV, p. 125; Gougnard, De Matrimonio, p. 523. 
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goo. The very considerable difficulty in understanding reserved cases is 
largely due to the double principle of reservation ratione peccati et ratione 
censurae, and it would be a considerable benefit if the Holy See were to 
abolish altogether the reservations permitted ratione peccati: at the mo- 
ment, the powers of the Ordinary in reserving such cases are so re- 
stricted by canons 897 and 898, and the faculty of absolving from them 
is so extended in canons 899 and goo, that many Ordinaries find it is not 
worth while using their powers in this respect. But the distinction re- 
mains, and before dealing with a reserved “‘case” one must decide 
whether it is the sin or the censure which is reserved. It is certain from 
the Code Commission reply, 10 November, 1925, that canon goo does 
not apply to reserved censures ; therefore it does not apply to the cen- 
sure of canon 2319, §1.1. Neither does canon 899, §3, refer to a censure 
which is reserved by the Code to Ordinaries, but only to those cases 
which the Ordinary himself reserves “‘quoquo modo”’, that is to say 
whether the reservation is ratione peccati or ratione censurae. We accept 
this meaning of “quoquo modo” given by Farrugia, De Casuum Con- 
scientiae Reservatione, §2'7, but it is to be restricted, of course, to a iure 
censures l.s. 

(ii.) Local law often enacts that censures /.s. reserved by the Code to 
Ordinaries, or those which the Ordinary himself reserves, come within 
the law of canons 899, §3, and goo. This is so in Lancaster, Statuta, 1944, 
n. gI, and in Malines, 1924, Statuta, n. 311, a useful and opportune pro- 
vision which extends the Code faculty and simplifies the situation. In 
these dioceses, it is correct that the censure attached to marriage in a 
Protestant church ceases to be reserved during the time of the paschal 
precept and when penitents cannot leave the house owing to sickness. 
It will be necessary in each case to ascertain the local law, and if the 
faculty is not conceded therein, the censure may not be absolved except 
under the terms of canon 2254. 


DIVIDING THE SACRED Host 


When celebrating at an altar without a tabernacle, a person pre- 
sented himself for Holy Communion at the Domine non sum dignus. I sep- 
arated a particle of the large host for this purpose. Was this correct? (J.) 


REPLY 


The writers have become progressively liberal in permitting depar- 
tures from the normal rule which requires small and undivided hosts 
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to be given to the faithful communicating. Provided there is reasonable 
cause, e.g. that the faithful cannot easily communicate elsewhere, small 
hosts may be divided,! and Gasparri sanctions separating a portion from 
the priest’s large host,? which is interpreted by Cappello to include 
communion “‘ex mera devotione’’.* The reasonableness of this teaching 
is apparent when it is remembered that, in the primitive use, all com- 
municated from one large consecrated loaf. 


‘*En Eco’’: Correct FORMULA 


The older books and missals have the reading “‘ . . . illud prae oculis 
habens quod iam in ore ponebat suo David Propheta de Te, O bone 
Jesu: Foderunt . . .” Recent official texts have “‘tuo” instead of 
“suo”. Which is the correct form? (T.) 


REPLY 


There can be no question that “‘tuo” is now the correct form, as 
printed in the current Preces et Pia Opera issued in 1938. The prayer in 
its original Italian had “‘disse”’ simply, which in the Latin version ap- 
peared with the circumlocution “in ore ponebat suo”, changed later to 
“in ore ponebat tuo”. S. C. Indulg., 24 March, 1894, directed that the 
correct reading was “‘tuo”’. The current translation of n. 171, Preces et 
Pia Opera, has ‘David the prophet spoke in thy own person” ; an English 
Raccolta published in 1861 has “David the prophet spoke in his own per- 
son”; the 1886 Manual of Prayers, evidently using the simpler Italian 
original, gives ““David spake in prophecy”. 

The reading “‘tuo” has everything to commend it, since it brings out 
the Messianic sense of the psalm by referring the words directly to 
Christ, instead of referring them directly to David and through him to 
Christ. Cf. Gougnard, De Indulgentiis, p. 307; Beringer, Les Indulgences, 
I, p. 202. 


INSTRUMENTAL Music 


Could one properly seek permission, on special occasions such as 
weddings, for the use in church of certain orchestral instruments? (W.) 


1 §.R.C., 16 March, 1833, n. 2704. 1. 2 De Eucharistia, 11, § 1098. 
3 De Sacramentis, 1, §451. 
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REPLY 


Motu Proprio, 22 November, 1903, n. 20 (C.T-S. tr. from Italian) : 
Bands are strictly forbidden to play in church, and only for some special 
reason, after the consent of the Bishop has been obtained, may a certain 
number of specially chosen wind instruments be allowed, which must 
be carefully selected and in proportion to their object; and the music 
they play must always be reverent, suitable, and in every way like that 
of the organ. 

S.R.C., n. 4156 (1905, but no other date given) ad 1: An, et in 
quibus festis permitti possit usus instrumentorum, quae (vulgo violines, 
violas, violoncello, contrabasso, flauta, clarinetes, fagots, trompas) in 
elencho recensentur? Resp. Ad primam partem: Affirmative ; ad secun- 
dam partem: In illis functionibus et temporibus, in quibus sonus organi 
aliorumque instrumentorum non prohibetur a Caeremoniali Episco- 
porum, a praedicto Motu Proprio, et a Decretis §.R.C.; verum iuxta 
prudens Ordinarii arbitrium, in singulis casibus. 

Unless the Ordinary has made it known that he will not allow orches- 
tral instruments in the churches of his diocese, permission may properly 
be sought for some special occasion. The previous n. 19 of the Motu 
Proprio explicitly forbids in churches the pianoforte, drums, cymbals and 
triangles, and the principle seems to be that the Ordinary may, if he de- 
sires, permit the use of instruments the sound of which has some resem- 
blance to those produced by a church organ. The request to the 
Ordinary should indicate the kind of instruments it is proposed to have 
and the pieces to be played. 


Mass WITHOUT A SERVER 


In what circumstances is a priest entitled to say Mass without a 
server? (J.S.) 


REPLY 


(i.) In the common law he is entitled to say Mass without a server if 
a grave reason justifies it, on the principle that no positive law binds 
sub gravi incommodo. If the lack of a server is unforeseen, the authors uni- 
versally regard as a grave reason the necessity of saying Mass on a Sun- 
day or holy day of obligation, or on some special occasion such as a 
nuptial Mass, or when many people are present at a Mass of devotion, 
as on the First Friday, At the ordinary weekday Mass, it is for the con- 
science of the priest to discern a grave reason, e.g. the fear of scandal. 
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If the lack of servers is habitual, an indult should be obtained, and 
Ordinaries subject to Propaganda have the faculty in their formula, 
Facultates Apostolicae, n. 1V. On the whole, it would appear to be less 
trouble to teach the few devout persons attending Mass how to answer, 
and the Missa Dialogata is a practical way of doing this. 

(ii.) Local law may be more explicit, in which case it is for the priest 
to obey the directions of the Ordinary. Croegaert, for example, quotes a 
direction for Malines, 2 May, 1944: ‘“‘Nisi habeatur Indultum aut ex- 
cuset necessitas, v.g. dandi viaticum, aut ut populus audiat Missa de 
praecepto, non licet’’.4 

(iii.) It is assumed that someone is present in the Church, even 
though no one is able to serve the priest or answer the responses to the 
best of their ability. The necessity of Viaticum certainly permits Mass 
with no one at all present; also, from the teaching of many authors, 
when the priest himself cannot otherwise observe the precept of Mass on 
Sundays and holy days of obligation, and indults have been obtained in 
this sense ;? also, as many rightly maintain, when the server or the only 
person present departs after Mass has begun. Apart from these three 
instances, it is our opinion, as explained in this REVIEW, 1944, XXIV, 
p. 229, that even an indult for saying Mass without a server does not in- 
clude the case when no one at all is present in the church. 


EXCOMMUNICATED PERSON AND MaAss OBLIGATION 


Since an excommunicated person is forbidden to be present at the 
divine offices, may it be said that he commits no sin in not observing the 
Sunday precept? (R.) 


REPLY 


Canon 87: Baptismate homo constituitur in Ecclesia Christi persona 
cum omnibus christianorum iuribus et officiis, nisi, ad iura quod attinet, 
obstet obex, ecclesiasticae communionis vinculum impediens, vel lata 
ab Ecclesia censura. 

Canon 2259, §1: Excommunicatus quilibet caret iure assistendi 
divinis officiis, non tamen praedicationi verbi Dei. 

(i.) The lack of unanimity in the teaching of the authors on this 
question arises, firstly, from the different degrees of excommunication ; 
secondly, from the obligations of the natural law which modify the pro- 


2 Caeremoniale, p. 135. 
® La Documentation Catholique, 1922, VIII, col. 1244. 
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hibitions of the positive law. Thus, from canon 2232, §1, the censure 
need not be observed before a declaratory sentence, if absence from 
Mass involves loss of reputation; similarly, even though the probable 
opinion mentioned below under (iii) is accepted, which excuses a cen- 
sured person from the Mass precept, the natural law may demand his 
presence in order to avoid giving scandal. 

(ii.) Passive assistance at Mass on the part of an excommunicated 
person who is not vitandus is permitted, at least by custom, in the 
modern interpretation of the law. The violation of the censure which 
denies him this right, held by many in the past to be no more than 
venial sin, is now rightly considered to be no sin at all.1_ The reason for 
this is best discerned in the milder outlook which now prevails in inter- 
preting the law, but some modern writers go further and distinguish 
between prohibition and lacking a right: the ¢oleratus lacks, indeed, the 
right to be present at Mass, from canon 2259, §1, but he is not forbidden 
to be present since §2 does not require him to be turned out.? Hence, for 
the majority of excommunicated persons, who are folerati, the practical 
difficulty vanishes: since they can observe the precept of Sunday Mass 
without the sin, even venial sin, of violating the censure, they are bound 
to hear Mass in our view.® But the theoretical difficulty remains, for in 
the case at least of vitandus it appears that he is bound by the law of 
hearing Mass and is, at the same time, forbidden by the censure to go. 
Does he commit sin by missing Mass? 

(iii.) The view is usually held that the censure implies, as it were, a 
dispensation from the Mass precept, or at least an excuse from observing 
the law, which for the time being does not apply to the censured per- 
son.‘ This solution of the difficulty may certainly be accepted, and ap- 
plied with probability to all censured persons indifferently, contrary to 
the opinion we have given under (ii). But its acceptance is accompanied 
by some misgiving, for many of the writers who defend it decline, per- 
haps illogically, to extend it to the paschal precept, and they also, fol- 
lowing St. Alphonsus,® hold that it does not apply to the censured per- 
son who deliberately remains under the censure for the purpose of 
being free from the Mass precept. 

(iv.) We think, therefore, that the best solution of the difficulty lies 
in distinguishing between right and obligation as in canon 87. Every 
baptised person is bound to hear Mass on Sundays and holy days of 
obligation, and he has the right of freely entering any place eligible for 
that purpose. The right is withdrawn by the censure but the obligation 


1 D’Annibale first taught this “timidus dico, forte omnium primus” in Theologia 
ra I, §362, n. 19, and the view is now generally held, e.g. Heylen, De Censuris 
(1 » P- 02. 

a | Lahore Institutiones, IV, § 1772; Vermeersch-Creusen, Epitome, III, § 461. 

® Beste, Introductio, p. 91 

“Roberti, De Delictis et oes I, § 334; Cappello, De Censuris, §§ 108 and 149. 

5 Theologia Moralis, VII, § 16 
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remains. To the objection that it is not equitable that he should be 
faced with sin whether he goes to Mass or whether he stays away, the 
answer is that the perplexity is of his own making, the situation being 
similar to that of a person with a vincibly erroneous conscience who 
commits sin whether he obeys or disobeys his conscience. He can and 
must free himself from this perplexity by seeking absolution from the 
censure, just as a person with a vincibly erroneous conscience can and 
must correct his error. 

We are quite aware that this view is stricter than the common 
doctrine, and anyone is free to follow the teaching given under (iii) ; we 
adopt this view not because it is stricter but because, notwithstanding 
certain objections, it appears to be a more logical solution of the diffi- 
culty. 


ADMINISTERING SACRAMENTS—DANGER OF INFECTION 


What should be the priest’s practice in performing the baptismal 
rities or administering Extreme Unction, if infection is feared through 
touching the recipient? (B.) 


REPLY 


Canon 947, §4: Extra casum gravis necessitatis, unctiones ipsa 
ministri manu nulloque adhibito instrumento fiant. 

Except where the imposition of hands is essential to the validity of 
the sacrament, as in the anointing at Confirmation, it is permitted to use 
some instrument such as cotton wool when there is danger of infection.” 
This meets the difficulty for the anointings at Baptism and Extreme 
Unction ; administering the salt at Baptism is possible without touching 
the child; the saliva rite may be omitted for reasonable cause such 
as danger of infection, as S.R.C. 14 January, 1944, explicitly directs ;3 
the touch necessary for valid sponsorship suffices if made over the 
vestments.4 

There remain the touches prescribed by certain rubrics in the rite 
of Baptism at the imposition of hands, about which we can find no ex- 
plicit reference in the manuals. On analogy with the decisions already 


1 Priimmer, Theologia Moralis, I, § 310. 

2 Cf. Dunne, The Ritual Explained, p. 73. 

* Tue CLercy Review, 1944, XXIV, p. 521. 
4 Op. cit., 1935, X, p. 482. 
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reached about the anointings and other sacramentals and exorcisms, as 
described above, it suffices in our opinion to recite the formula with 
extended hands if there is grave danger of infection. 


RosARIES BLESSED BY THE HOLY FATHER 


May it not be assumed that when a rosary is blessed by the Holy 
Father it is his intention to attach to it every possible indulgence? (P.) 


REPLY 


S.Of., 12 June, 1913; A.A.S., 1913, V, p.'305: Ssthus D.N.D. Pius 
div. prov. Pp. X .. . benigne declarare dignatus est, Indulgentias, qua 
Ipse solet annectere crucibus, crucifixis, rosariis, coronis, ss. numismati- 
bus et parvis statuis, Sibi a fidelibus porréctis, illas tantummodo esse 
intellegendes, quae in elencho, a sacra Congregatione Indulgentiarum 
die 28 augusti 1903 edito, recensentur, quaeque apostolicae nuncupantur,* 
nisi expressis verbis significet, alias insuper velle annectere, v. gr. S. 
Birgittae, vel Crucigerorum, specifice ac nominatim eas designando. 
Contrariis, etc. 


NupTiAL MAss AND BLESSING 


(1) During the XL Hours in forma propria does the Mass pro pace on 
the second day exclude the votive Mass pro sponso et sponsa in churches 
where no other priest is available? (G.W.) 

(2) Does the use of a plural form apply to the blessing within the 
Mass? (B.) 


REPLY 


(1) The votive Mass pro sponso et sponsa is not included by the rubrics 
amongst the occasions which prohibit the votive Mass pro pace: the lat- 
ter is prohibited, for example, in churches where a conventual Mass is 
of obligation and there is no other priest available. On the other hand 
the Mass pro pace is not expressly menioned by the rubrics amongst the 
occasions which prohibit the votive Mass pro sponso et sponsa.* The 


1 Cf. Toe CLercy Review, 1944, XXIV, pp. 470, 471 for the meaning of these 
indulgences and the current list. 


2 Cf, O'Connell, The Celebration of Mass, 1, pp. 91, 94, 98. 
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reason is that the rubrics have in mind the respective claims of each 
votive Mass as against the Mass of the day. Though we cannot find the 
matter discussed by rubricians, it seems that the point must be settled 
by considering the claims of one votive Mass against another votive 
Mass, on days when both, though permitted by the rubrics, cannot be 
celebrated owing to the lack of priests. It is not in dispute that, on the 
second day of the XL Hours in forma propria, a votive nuptial Mass may 
be said at an altar other than that of the Exposition, provided the Mass 
pro pace also takes place. We can find no confirmation of the statement 
in the American Ecclesiastical Review, 1903, XIV, p. 81, that the Clemen- 
tine instruction forbids nuptial Masses during the XL Hours Exposition, 
though this may have been the rule at the time. 

The votive nuptial Mass, though privileged, is Missa votiva privata, 
whereas the Mass pro pace on the second day of the XL Hours is Missa 
solemnis votiva pro re gravi et simul publica causa.+ Accordingly there can be 
no doubt that the Mass pro pace has precedence, and if a nuptial Mass is 
desired when no other priest is available it must be the Mass pro pace 
with the nuptial blessing given at the usual times within it. In this Mass 
pro pace at which the nuptial blessing is given, the prayer from the votive 
Mass pro sponso et sponsa is added sub unica conclusione to the prayer of the 
Mass pro pace, and the usual commemoration of the Blessed Sacrament 
is made after the prayers which may be required by the rubrics. 

(2) Rituale Romanum, Tit. vii, cap. li, n. 5: Quando plures simul 
copulantur, accepto primum singulorum consensu, et rite celebratis 
singulis matrimoniis, dictoque pro singulis Ego coniungo vos in matrimo- 
nium, etc., benedictiones anulorum et reliquae benedictiones plurali 
numero semel fiunt. 

S.Of., 1 September, 1841; Collectanea S. C. Prop. n. 1553 ad 4: In 
eadem Missa posse sacerdotem plures sponsos benedicere. 

S.R.C., 3 March, 1936; Ephemerides Liturgicae (us et Praxis) 1937 
p. 132: In una eademque Missa pro Sponsis plures nuptiae simul bene- 
dicendae sunt. In Missa pro Sponsis hoc in casu, si plures nuptiae 
simul benedicendae sunt, dicunturne orationes pro benedictione 
Sponsae, prout sunt in Missali Romano, semper singulari numero, an 
dicendae sunt in numero plurali? Resp. Nihil innovetur. 

The direction “Nihil innovetur”’ seems to imply that the blessing is 
to be given in the singular, as it stands in the Missal, even when it is 
applied to more than one couple, and some commentators understand 
it in this sense, as Revue Eucahristique du Clergé (Canada) July, 1946, n. 7. 
Ephemerides Liturgicae (lus et Praxis), 1941, p. 136, takes however the 
opposite view, giving the whole formula of the first prayer in the plural 
with ‘“‘ambo” in the last sentence changed to “‘omnes’’. No comment is 
made upon S.R.C., 3 March, 1936. The solutions given in Ephemerides 


1 Cf. O’Connell, loc. cit.; S.R.C., Decreta, TV, p. 222, 
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Liturgicae are of the highest authority, and this one may correctly be 
followed, in our opinion, since the word “‘benedictiones” in the rubric 
of the Ritual may rightly be held to include those given within the nup- 
tial Mass. Nihil innovetur is rather indecisive, for the Congregation could 
quite easily have directed the formula to be said “‘singulari numero”’ 
had it so desired. 


E. J. M. 


ROMAN DOCUMENTS 
OUR LADY OF LA SALETTE 
EPISTULA 


AD R. P. STEPHANUM CRUVEILLER, MODERATOREM GENERALEM MISSION- 
ARIORUM B.M.V. A “LA SALETTE’? EXEUNTE SAECULO AB APPARI- 
TIONE EIUSDEM B.M.V. IN OPPIDO “LA SALETTE” (A.A.8., 1946, 
XXVIII, p. 155). 


FEU FE... mae 


Notre dévotion envers la Trés Sainte Vierge Marie, au Coeur Imma- 
culé de laquelle Nous avons consacré l’Eglise et le monde, ne peut que se 
dilater devant les douces perspectives, que votre lettre Nous laisse entre- 
voir, du prochain Centenaire de |’Apparition de Notre-Dame de la 
Salette, dont le procés canonique, institué en son temps par l’autorité dio- 
césaine, s’avéra favorable. Il est bien compréhensible que votre famille 
religieuse, dont Monseigneur Philibert de Bruillard jeta la semence, 
comme “une perpétuelle mémoire de l’apparition miséricordieuse de 
Marie”’, ait pris spécialement 4 coeur la commémoration séculaire de 
cette bénie soirée du 19 Septembre 1846, ot la Madone en larmes, ainsi 
qu’on le rapporte, venait adjurer ses enfants d’entrer résolument dans 
la voie de la conversion a son divin Fils et de la réparation pour tant de 
péchés, qui offensent l’auguste et éternelle Majesté. 

Le Comité national Frangais des Congrés Marials a, lui aussi, été 
bien inspiré en décidant, avec le plein assentiment de l’Assemblée des 
Cardinaux et Archevéques de France, et d’accord avec Notre vénérable 
Frére Alexandre Caillot, Evéque de Grenoble, de tenir 4 cette occassion 
les assises de son 5°™* Congrés dans le diocése et aux lieux mémes 
honorés, il y a cent ans, de cette exceptionnelle faveur. 


sik oe se ike ok ae ale 
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Votre Congrégation, d’ailleurs spécialement préposée a la garde du 
Sanctuaire de la Salette et au rayonnement de la dévotion 4 Marie Ré- 
conciliatrice, ne pourra donc que travailler trés efficacement a la réali- 
sation de ce magnifique projet, et c’est bien volontiers que, de Notre 
cété, Nous adressons a cet égard Nos voeux et Nos encouragements pa- 
ternels aux chers Missionnaires de Notre-Dame de la Salette, dans la 
douce confiance que la Trés Sainte Vierge voudra en retour leur obtenir, 
pour la fécondité de leur multiple ministére et jusque sur leurs champs 
d’apostolat les plus durs et les plus lointains, une grande abondance de 
graces et de consolations. 

Nul doute non plus que la célébration de ce Centenaire ne contribue 
fort 4 propos, par un regain de ferveur spirituelle, au relévement d’un 
monde encore si bouleversé par les suites de la guerre et particuliére- 
ment du cher pays de France, qui voudra s’affirmer toujours plus, Nous 
l’espérons bien, pour son vrai bonheur et sa pleine prospérité, “le 
royaume de Marie’. 

Aussi est-ce de tout coeur que Nous souhaitons un complet et surna- 
turel succés 4 ces solemintés jubilaires et que Nous vous envoyons, ainsi 
qu’a vos chers fils, comme a4 tous ceux qui y collaboreront par leurs 
priéres, leurs ceuvres et leurs générosités, en gage des meilleures récom- 
penses célestes, la Bénédiction Apostolique. 

Du Vatican, le 8 Octobre 1945. 


REPLIES OF THE CODE COMMISSION 


PONTIFICIA COMMISSIO 
AD CODICIS CANONES AUTHENTICE 
INTERPRETANDOS 


RESPONSA AD PROPOSITA DuBIA (A.A.S., 1946, X XXVIII, p. 162). 


Exhi Patres Pontificiae Commissionis ad Codicis canones authentice 
interpretandos, propositis in plenario coetu quae sequuntur dubiis, re- 
sponderi mandarunt ut infra ad singula: 


I—DE FIDELIUM ASSOCIATIONIBUS 


D. An canon 692 ita intelligendus sit ut: ad fruendum associationis 
iuribus, privilegits, indulgentiis aliisque gratiis spiritualibus, necessaria quo- 
que sint pia opera ad id legitime praescripta. 

R. Affirmative. 
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II—DE IURE FUNERANDI 


D. An ad normam canonis 1216 §1, collati cum canone 1226 §1, 
sepulcrum maiorum in aliqua ecclesia constitutum habendum sit post 
Codicem tamquam legitima electio ecclesiae funerantis. 

R. Negative. 


WI—DE IURE ACCUSANDI MATRIMONIUM 


D. An inhabilitas coniugis ad accusandum matrimonium, a canone 
1971 §1 n. 1 statuta, secumferat incapacitatem standi in iudicio, ita ut 
sententia vitio insanabilis nullitatis laboret iuxta canonem 1892 n. 2. 

R. Negative. 

Datum Rome, e Civitate Vaticana, die 4 Ianuarii, a. 1946. 


Card. M. Massm1, Praeses 


ad I. Cf. Tue CLercy Review, 1939, XVII, p. 261. One remains a 
member of a pious association, and capable of all its privileges, until 
membership is severed, even though the statutes are being disregarded. 
But when the statutes require the performance of some special pious 


work, for example, the reception of Holy Communion on certain days, 
the indulgence attached to this work is not gained unless it is performed 
as directed. This reply is merely a restatement of the existing rule. 

ad III. See Note hereunder: 


MARRIAGE NULLITIES—A NOTE ON 
RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


E have little difficulty in convincing non-Catholics that nullity 

processes in ecclesiastical courts are not an expedient for securing 
to wrecked marriages the benefit of a divorce. If, however, the cause of 
nullity lies in the defective consent given by one of the parties, it is 
frequently a cause of no small scandal when it becomes known that the 
party who gave a defective consent holds in his own hands the key 
which will set him free to contract a new marriage. The Congregation 
of the Sacraments appears to have this scandal very much in mind, where- 
as the Code Commission has upheld, for the most part, the legal right of 
such a party to seek a decision on his marriage from the ecclesiastical 
courts. There exists, we do not say a conflict, but a difference of em- 
phasis in the replies given by these two sections of the Roman Curia. 


a ee 
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The Code Commission reply, 4 January, 1946, introduces a new and 
unexpected development, for the right understanding of which it will 
be necessary to examine what has preceded, and the relevant texts are 
here given together for the convenience of the reader. 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 


Canon 1646: Quilibet potest in iudicio agere, nisi a sacris canoni- 
bus prohibeatur ; reus autem legitime conventus respondere debet. 
Canon 1892: Sententia vitio insanabilis nullitatis laborat, quan- 
do : 2. Lata est inter partes, quarum altera saltem non habet per- 
sonam standi in iudicio. 
Canon 1971, §1.1: Habiles ad accusandum sunt: Coniuges in 
omnibus causis separationis et nullitatis, nisi ipsi fuerint impedi- 
menti causa. §2. Reliqui omnes, etsi consanguinei, non habent ius 
matrimonium accusandi, sed tantummodo. nullitatem matri- 
monii Ordinario vel promotori iustitiae denuntiandi. 
Code Commission, 12 March, 1929; A.A.S., 1929, XXI, p. 70: 
Utrum vox impedimenti canonis 1971, §1.1, intelligenda sit tantum 
de impedimentis proprie dictis (can. 1067-80) an etiam de 
impedimentis improprie dictis matrimonium dirimentibus (can. 
1081-1103). Resp. Negative ad primam partem, affirmative ad 
secundam. 
Code Commission, 17 February, 1930; A.A.S., 1930, XXII, p. 195: 
An coniuges qui, iuxta canonem 1971, §1.1, et interpretationem 
diei 12 Martti, 1929, habiles non sunt ad accusandum matri- 
monium, vi eiusdem canonis §2 ius saltem habeant nullitatem 
matrimonii Ordinario vel promotori iustitiae denuntiandi. Resp. 
Affirmative. 
Code Commission, 17 July, 1933; A.A.S., 1933, XXV, p. 345; 
Tue Ciercy Review, 1934, VII, p. 73: I. An, ad normam 
canonis 1971, §1.1, habilis sit ad accusandum matrimonium con- 
iux, qui metum aut coactionem passus sit. Resp. Affirmative. 

II. An, ad normam eiusdem canonis 1971, §1.1, habilis sit ad 
accusandum matrimonium etiam coniux, qui fuerit causa culpa- 
bilis sive impedimenti sive nullitatis matrimonii. Resp. Negative. 

ITI. An causa impedimenti honesta et licita a coniuge apposita 
obstet quominus coniux ipse habilis sit ad accusandum matri- 
monium, ad normam canonis 1971, §1.1. Resp. Negative. 

IV. An, vi canonis 1971, §2, promotor iustitiae vi muneris 
sui agat in iudicio. Resp. Affirmative. 

S.C.Sacram. 15 August, 1936. : 

Art. 37, §1: Coniux inhabilis est ad accusandum matri- 
monium, si fuit ipsa causa culpabilis sive impedimenti sive nulli- 
tatis matrimonii. 

§4: Qui inhabilis est ad accusandum suum matrimonium, 
denunciare potest eiusdem matrimonii nullitatem vel Or- 
dinario vel promotori iustitiae tribunalis competentis (cfr. can. 
1971, §2, et Comm. Pont., 12 Martii 1929; 17 Febr. 1930 et 
17 Iulii 1933, ad I, IT, IIf). 
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Art. 38, §1: Ubi agitur de denuntiatione nullitatis a coniuge 
vel coniugibus facta, quia alteruter vel ambo: 

(a) positivo voluntatis actu excluserunt matrimonium ipsum, 
aut omne ius ad coniugalem actum, aut essentialem aliquam 
matrimonii proprietatem ; vel 

(6) condicionem apposuere contra matrimonii substantiam, 
promotor iustitiae matrimonium ne accuset, sed coniugem vel 
coniuges pro viribus moneat ut suae conscientiae consulant, et, si 
fieri possit, causam impedimenti auferant, e.g. per novum con- 
sensum rite praestandum. 

§2: Si tamen matrimonii adserta nullitas publica evaserit et 
scandalum revera adsit, denuncians autem resipiscentiae signa, 
Ordinarii iudicio, revera dederit; itemque denunciata nullita- 
tis causa argumentis nitata, sive in facto sive in iure, ita certis et 
validis, ut probabilis omnino sit ipsius matrimonii nullitas, tunc 
promotori iustitiae ius et officium est denunciatum matrimonium 
rite accusandi. 

Art. 39. Si vero matrimonii nullitas a coniuge vel a coniugi- 
bus denunciatur, qui causa culpabilis fuerint sive impedimenti 
sive nullitatis matrimonii, exceptis casibus de quibus in art. 
praecedenti, promotor iustitiae accusationem ne instituat, nisi 
haec tria concurrant: 

(a) de impedimento agatur quod publicum evaserit, quodque 
argumentis nitatur, sive in facto sive in iure, ita certis et validis, ut 
de eiusdem impedimenti existentia et vi serio dubitari non 
possit ; 

(6) bonum publicum, scandali nempe amotio, Ordinarii iudi- 
cio, id revera postulet ; 

(c) fieri nequeat ut, cessato impedimento, matrimonium rite 
ineatur. 

Art. 41, §4: Promotoris iustitiae est ab accusatione recedere si 
postea sibi constiterit, factam accusationem sustineri non posse vel 
in iure vel in facto. 

Code Commission, 24-27 July, 1939 (private) ; Jus Pontificium, 1939, 
p- 122; Bouscaren, Digest, II, p. 547: An, accusata per Promo- 
torem iustitiae matrimonii nullitate et inde instructo iudicio, S. 
Cong. de Sacramentis competat ius interveniendi, eo quod non 
constet urgere remotionem scandali, ob quam solummodo Pro- 
motor iustitiae causam ex officio introducere potest. Resp. Nega- 
tive. 

Code Commission, 8 July, 1940; A.A.S., 1940, XXXII, p. 317; THE 
Cuiercy Review, 1941, XX, p. 554: IIT. An in causis nullitatis 
matrimonii promotor iustitiae et defensor vinculi habendi sunt ut 
delegati vulgo rappresentanti Sacrae Congregationis de disciplina 
Sacramentorum, ita ut haec eorum partes moderari valeat. Resp. 
Negative. 

IV. Et quatenus negative: An et quommodo eadem Sacra 
Congregatio in casu denuntiationis nullitatis matrimonii, de qua 
in canone 1971, §2, sese ingerere possit in iis quae praecedunt 
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accusationem matrimonii. Resp. Negative, salvo, re adhuc inte- 
gra, recursu adversus Ordinarii decretum.1 

Code Commission, 27 July, 1942; A.A.S., 1942, XXXIV, p. 241; 
THe CLercy REVIEW, 1943, XXIII » p- 89: Utrum, secundum 
canonem 1971, §1.1, ¢t responsum diei 17 iulii 1933, ad II, 
inhabilis ad accusandum matrimonium habendus sit tantum 
coniux, qui sive impedimenti sive nullitatis matrimonii causa fuit 
et directa et dolosa, an etiam coniux qui impedimenti vel nulli- 
tatis matrimonii causa exstitit vel indirecta vel doli expers. Resp. 
Affirmative ad primam partem, negative ad secundam. 

Code Commission, 3 May, 1945; A.A.S., 1945, XX XVII, p. 149; 
Tue Cuiercy Review, 1946, XXVI, p. 48: An coniugi, inhabili 
ad accusandum matrimonium ad normam canonis 1971, §1.1, 
competat ius appellandi vel recurrendi adversus sententiam in 
favorem matrimonii latam. Resp. Negative, salvis extraiudicialibus 
recursibus. 

(12) Code Commission, 4 January, 1946; A.A.S., 1946, XX XVIII, p. 
162; THe CLercy Review, 1946, XXVI, p. 659: An inhabiltas 
coniugis ad accusandum matrimonium, a canone 1971, §1.1, 
statuta, secumferat incapacitatem standi in iudicio, ita ut sen- 
tentia vitio insanabilis nullitatis laboret iuxta canonem 1892.2 
Resp. Negative. 


The party who is the culpable cause of the nullity, for example by 
excluding the indissolubility of the contract, holds the key, but the law 
bars its use by refusing him the right to accuse his own marriage of 
nullity (nn. 1; 3; 6, II; 7, art. 37, §1), whilst permitting the promotor 
iustitiae to do so in certain circumstances (nn. 3, §2; 5; 6, IV; 7, art. 38, 
39): 

The promotor iustitiae in such cases acts by virtue of his office (n. 6, 
IV), not as a representative of the Congregation of the Sacraments (n. 9) ; 
having first tried to secure the revalidation of the marriage, his 
decision to accuse the marriage of nullity must depend on whether 
the culpable party has in the Ordinary’s judgement repented, whether 
there exists a strong prima facie case for nullity, and whether in the 
Ordinary’s judgement the alleged invalid marriage is a cause of 
public scandal (n. 7, art. 38 and 39) ; the Congregation of the Sacraments 
cannot intervene in this question of scandal (n. 8). 

The party who is the cause of the nullity is not barred from accus- 
ing his own marriage when the nullity is due to fear incurred (n. 6, I), 
nor when the nullifying condition is a lawful one (n. 6, III). He is 
barred when he is not merely the cause of the nullity (n. 3, §1), but the 


2 A number of private — given by the Seen of the Sacraments, 18 January, 
1938, to the Cardinal Archbishop of Milan, are too lengthy for inclusion in the above 
series ; wa, may be consulted in Apollinaris, 1938, p. 497, and in the English version 
given ‘by Bo uscaren, Digest, II, p. 544. The document well illustrates the emphasis on 
avoiding scandal and may have occasioned n. 8 of the above replies. 
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culpable cause (n. 6, II), namely when the nullity is caused by him 
directly and in bad faith (n. 10). 

The important question remains whether, in the event of the law 
which bars the culpable party being disregarded, the whole process is 
irremediably null (nn. 2 and 12). There are Rotal decisions which con- 
firm what appears to have been, up to the present, the common opinion 
of canonists, that “inhabilis’ means “‘incapax”’. ““Habilis” and “‘in- 
habilis” certainly have this meaning in canons 1080 and 1116 as re- 
gards the marriage contract; cf. also canons 2294, §1 ; 2296, §1 ; 2345; 
2395- 

In n. 12, the most recent of many decisions favouring the culpable 
party, this opinion is rejected, and the reason may be that the inter- 
pretation given to “impedimenti causa” (n. 3) in nu. 6, II and 10 
leaves it open to dispute, until a judicial decision has been obtained, 
whether the party who is the cause of the impediment is actually the 
culpable cause of it directly and in bad faith. 

Accordingly, a judicial sentence unlawfully obtained in a case of 
this kind is invalid, but the invalidity can be remedied as in canons 
1894 and 1895. It is not clear how the remedy is to be applied, and we 
must await some further clarifications on the point: it would seem that 
the remedy lies in the promotor iustitiae intervening, in order that he may 
perform, in the measure directed or permitted by the law, the essential 
acts which are lacking. 

E. J. M. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Péguy and Les Cahiers de la Quinzaine. By Daniel Halévy. Translated 
by Ruth Bethell. (Dobson. 125. 6d.) 


Tue strange thing about Charles Péguy is that although, at least in 
Frante, everybody seems to talk about him, little of lasting value has 
been produced on his work either on the Continent or in England. 
In France, gramophone recitals have been made of such gems as the 
night prayer of a little child; allusions to the poor widower who gives 
his three tiny ones to Our Blessed Lady are occasionally made from the 
pulpit of a country church; lines from “Eve” or “Jeanne d’Arc”’ are 
sometimes inserted in those French choir recitations that groups of 
Catholic Action love to proclaim. Péguy is the hero of the fervent 
young student from the Sorbonne. As a fine young man of the imme- 
diate past, for the French idealist of today, he holds rank with Psichari, 
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Baillet and Lotte. His profuse free verse, made heavy sometimes by 
innumerable repetitions and exhaustive ramifications, has been cut up 
so that only those fine, hard chiselled thoughts remain to inspire the 
ordinary reader. 

Yet, even to a Frenchman, Péguy is still an enigma. In his whole 
personality, there is that fundamental split between the poet and the 
man of action. A combination of the two is a common feature of the 
twentieth century on the Continent as well as in our own country, but 
in Péguy there is a difference from the dualism in Yeats or Oscar 
Wilde. The breach between the poet and the socialist is greater, so 
much so that the two sides of him seem to be in watertight compart- 
ments. In an early chapter of his book, M. Halévy says: “So there 
were two Péguys: one, the young student embracing a doctrine, and 
defiantly and as a point of honour giving it the most rigorous practical 
interpretation imaginable; the other, Péguy the man with this un- 
named ferment in his soul.” 

In spite of the claim in the fly-leaf that this book “presents. the 
whole man”’, Daniel Halévy is obviously thinking of Péguy, man of 
action, when he chooses for title, Péguy and Les Cahiers de la Quinzaine. 
Relying on his close acquaintance with Péguy, he relates incidents of 
his friend’s life that he now and then tries to complement with quota- 
tions from his works. We meet Péguy, the man of action, at school, at 
the military training college, and at the university. We see him with 
his companions: Lotte, Tharaud, Blum, Maritain, Baillet, Herr, 
Maurras, Claudel and Romain Rolland. We watch him take sides in 
the notorious Dreyfus case, follow the growth of his periodical, Les 
cahiers de la quinzaine. An effort is made to trace the development of 
Péguy’s political and religious ideas with their crises and retrogressions. 
The last details of his life at the beginning of the first European war 
are given with such amplitude as even to include a discussion upon 
the side of the road the wounded lieutenant fell. 

It is a pity that such a perplexing and interesting figure as Charles 
Péguy should be presented almost for the first time to this country 
in the translation of a biography written for Frenchmen. The names 
of Péguy’s friends, the atmosphere of the Sorbonne forty years ago, 
the full significance of the Dreyfus case, and the origins of French 
socialism strike a note in the hearts of Frenchmen, but they do not 
appeal to the foreigner to whom a great poet is to be introduced. 
Even in spite of this book, there is foom for a life of Péguy, written 
for Englishmen, a book that would show clearly the other, more 
appealing side, the religious and poetic soul of Péguy, a book written 
after the style of M. Halévy’s chapter on “Jeanne d’Arc’’, a book 
that would explain those eternal repetitions in Péguy’s style in such 
a way that English readers would not be perturbed by its profuseness 
—in a word, a book for Englishmen. 
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It has been said that the most difficult art is that of translating. 
This is brought home by the present book. Apart from one or two 
places, we perceive French running through the text the whole time. 
For instance, French writers enjoy vague exclamations and similes, 
sentences beginning with “‘quel”’, or “combien’’. Good literary English 
sentences rarely open with, ““What a...” To quote a more precise 
example, behind such a phrase as “beautiful young man” one feels 
the French, “‘beau jeune homme’, although I have not at hand 
Halévy’s book to check up on these seeming gallicanisms. 

Apart from these details, Mrs. Bethell has rendered a service to 
English letters by introducing a personality that has still to be studied. 
It is natural that she took Daniel Halévy’s book since he, because of 
his close relationship with Péguy, is the recognized biographer in 
France. But if we are to make friends with other great Frenchmen, such 
as Ernest Psichari or Pére Clérissac, let the introducer stretch his hand 
from this side of the Channel so that we will not feel so lost as some 
might be who for the first time see Péguy through the translation of 
Daniel Haleévy. 


S. R. 


Richard Challoner 1691-1781. Crown 4to. Pp. 56. (Westminster Cathe- 
dral Chronicle. 3s. 6d.) 

Bishop Challoner. By Denis Gwynn, D.Litt., F.R.Hist.S. Demy 8vo. 
Pp. 256. (Douglas Organ. 8s. 6d.) 


Ir was a fortunate day for English Catholics when, some forty years 
ago, Canon Burton picked up a copy of the 1740 Edition of the Garden 
of the Soul and embarked on his researches into Richard Challoner’s 
life which culminated in the publication in 1909 of The Life and Times 
of Bishop Challoner, a work which will always remain the standard 
authority on the greatest of the Vicars Apostolic. 

This year has seen an increased interest in Challoner and his work, 
and, on the occasion of the translation of his body to Westminster 
Cathedral, the Editors of the Cathedral Chronicle have been happily 
inspired to publish a special number commemorating the event. This 
is an extremely well produced publication with abundant illustrations, 
containing a foreword by the Cardinal Archbishop, and seven valuable 
articles dealing with every aspect of Challoner’s activity. It is perhaps 
invidious to make selections from what is uniformly of high standard, 
but two articles in particular deserve comment. Mr. Stanley Morison 
writes with both enthusiasm and expert knowledge on Challoner’s 
writings, and by the very accumulation of titles and dates makes the 
reader appreciate the immense labours which Challoner undertook in 
almost every literary sphere in order to help his fellow Catholics, not 
only in the realm of controversy but above all that they might live 
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holier and more spiritual lives. “‘His writings,”’ says Mr. Morison, “‘are 
as English as those of his notable predecessors, the other converts, 
John Austin of Cambridge and Abraham Woodhead of Oxford. In 
substance they compare with Jeremy Taylor and John Wesley.” In 
fact many would agree that Challoner’s literary quality surpasses that 
of the Founder of Methodism. 

In a short but provocative article Mgr. Knox discusses, again with 
expert knowledge, Challoner’s translation and editing of the Douay 
Bible. He seems to regret the fact that Challoner did not take his 
courage in both hands and give us a truly new version. He hesitated 
in fact between a careful following of Gregory Martin’s version and 
his own attempts to make intelligible many passages that were obscure. 
This resulted in weakness which may possibly find some rectification 
in our own day, though most readers will agree with Mgr. Knox that 
“in bulk, the Douay sounds to a Protestant ear barbarous and exotic. 
But that is because the other lot won.” 

Mr. Denis Gwynn has also chosen this year to present us with a 
model life of Challoner written in his own quiet, unhurried and unob- 
trusive style. He tells the story of Challoner’s life with considerable 
attention to detail and a balanced attitude towards the difficulties of 
the time. For instance, on pages 149-50 there are wise and moderate 
remarks about the dispute between the Vicars Apostolic and the heads 
of the Religious Orders. Mr. Gwynn’s work has a unity and con- 
tinuity which were missing from the abridgement of Burton’s life pub- 
lished by Mr. Trappes-Lomax, in 1936, and he has put the Catholic 
Community in his debt by recalling to us how much the background 
of our Catholic life owes to the labours and quietly heroic zeal of the 
third Vicar Apostolic of the London District. He was in his ninetieth 
year when that strange anti-Catholic outburst of the Gordon Riots 
broke over London, and behind him were not only the Douay Bible 
and the Garden of the Soul but the Imitation of Christ, the Memoirs of 
Missionary Priests, and the beginnings of our Penny Catechism. Despite 
the criticism sometimes levelled against ‘‘Garden of the Soul Catho- 
lics”’, all of us have been influenced, probably more than we realize, 
by one aspect or another of Challoner’s work, and we should be 
grateful to Mr. Gwynn for recalling that work to us in so handy and 
readable a form. 

A. B. 


National Liturgical Week, 1945. Edited by Dom Michael Ducey, O.S.B. 

Pp. 202. (Peotone, Illinois. No price indicated.) 
Tuts annual event is now well established in America, and is a good 
reflection of the growing interest of the population in liturgical wor- 
ship, which is usually described as the Liturgical Movement. Since all 
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movement is specified by its purpose or terminus, we cannot do better 
than quote the final words of a resolution passed at the closing assem- 
bly: “We affirm our agreement with the purposes of these Liturgical 
Weeks, to bring together all who seek the restoration of the true 
Christian spirit, so that by mutual edification and common participa- 
tion in the celebration of the sacred mysteries, we may come to a 
deeper realization of the meaning of that declaration of Pope Pius X 
in which he said that the primary and indispensable source of the true 
Christian spirit is active participation in the sacred liturgy.” 

Unlike some previous years, the papers and discussions last year 
at New Orleans are wholly concerned with popularizing ideas already 
accepted, and with exploring means to be adopted in such varied 
surroundings as school, parish or foreign mission. The editor therefore 
finds it necessary to explain that the material treated in the various 
papers constitutes in some respects a repetition of what has already 
been discussed and published. We like especially the emphasis again 
placed on the parish as the normal cell or centre of liturgical life, and 
as interest in the liturgy develops we may anticipate that the parish 
church, whether secular or regular, will regain the position and influ- 
ence which in recent times it has greatly lost. 

We have seen many accounts of these assemblies in various parts of 
the world, but cannot remember reading any satisfactory explanation 
of the difference, if any, between liturgical worship and “public” 
worship as defined in canon 1256. One comprehensive definition in 
this book is that Catholic liturgy is ‘‘the doing over and making present of 
the whole Work of Redemption in the Eucharistic Sacrifice, in the 
Sacraments, in the Sacramentals, in the Divine Office, in the Church 
Year’’. This is satisfactory, except that it seems essential that the notion 
“traditional” should be added. A devotion such as the Stations of the 
Cross, publicly performed on Good Friday and led by the parish priest, 
is within the definition of public worship in canon 1256, and seems 
also to come within the definition just quoted; but it is not liturgical 
because it is of comparatively recent introduction and has no roots in 
the primitive worship of the Church. 


Benedictines of Today. By Dom Romanus Rios, O.S.B. Pp. 533. (Stan- 
brook Abbey Press. No price indicated.) 


THESE studies in modern Benedictine sanctity, from 1800 to 1940, in- 
clude many persons whose names are familiar to us, such as Archbishop 
Polding of Sydney, Dom Columba Marmion, and Adéle Garnier, the 
foundress of the Tyburn Convent. Twenty-six individuals are presented 
and three groups of martyrs, the most striking of which are the forty- 
five Spanish martyrs of the Red Revolution in Spain, 1936-37. 
Dom Romanus knew these Benedictine martyrs personally, many of 
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them intimately, during his period of office as Prior of a Spanish 
monastery. 

The studies of individuals reveal the learning and skill of the writer. 
In each case we are given a bibliography, very largely periodical litera- 
ture, from which the facts are drawn, and the facts themselves are 
welded into an attractive portrait which is very far from being just the 
bare bones of a biographical dictionary. 

The book will have an interest, in the first place, for the reader who 
is seeking edification in the lives and miracles of modern saints, it 
being understood that the words “‘saint” and “‘miracle” are used with 
all the qualifications of the Urban decree. He will find every variety 
of sainthood included, confessors, martyrs, virgins, each reflecting one 
or other aspect of the Rule of St. Benedict, an extract from which is 
at the heading of each chapter. 

It will be of still greater interest, perhaps, for the hagiologist, ena- 
bling him to test the degree in which the age-long principles of saint- 
hood are applicable to modern conditions of life. 

The collection offers also an opportunity for comparing the spiri- 
tual ideals or motives of those who have been moved to found new 
religious Institutes. An outstanding example is Fr. John Baptist Muard, 
who, after founding the Fathers of St. Edmund at Pontigny, started a 
new Institute on Benedictine foundations, which was the parent of 
Buckfast Abbey. It is, in fact, very striking how the Benedictine rule, 
in its suppleness and adaptability, can form communities which are so 
diverse in character. 

The book is published and printed by the nuns of Stanbrook Abbey, 
a very considerable achievement on which they should be sincerely 
congratulated. 


Through Windows of Memory. By William Francis Brown, Bishop of 
Pella. Pp. 200. (Sands. 155.) 


THE only adverse comment to be made about these memoirs is that 
they are too short: as they are concerned, in many instances, with the 
bishop’s contemporaries, such as the Duke of Norfolk, John Dillon, 
André Raffalovich, “Squire”? Ward, of whom no biographies exist, 
an even fuller record of his recollections would have been most welcome. 

In many respects the memoirs record facts previously unpublished, 
we believe, such as that Sir Ernest Cassel was a Catholic, or the ac- 
tivities of the bishop himself in the Malines Conferences. In other 
respects they confirm, by a written record, what many have always 
believed to be the truth: that the annual League of the Cross rally at 
the Crystal Palace was “‘packed” with people who were by no means 
total abstainers, in order to give pleasure to Cardinal Manning; or 
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that the quality of justice is not always very conspicuous in those hold- 
ing religious authority. 

It will be deduced from these examples that the bishop’s recollec- 
tions are written with disarming candour; they have also the Scottish 
quality of humour which, if one may use the word, is often described 
as “pawky”. We like especially the description of the bishop who 
should never have exchanged an academic post for an administrative 
one: he preferred spending his time in linguistic research rather than 
attending to official correspondence, and was always glad to welcome 
any visitor provided he had not come on diocesan business. 

The convictions reached after a long life of varied experiences in 
ecclesiastical affairs are well worth pondering: that those in high 
places are usually told only what it is known they would like to hear; 
that religious difficulties can be raised briefly, but cannot be answered 
except at great length; that bequests are more beneficial if given to a 
bishop with wide discretionary powers. Here one may read many such 
axioms, in every case supported by some evidence. 

Not everyone will agree with some of His Lordship’s judgements, 
but all, especially ecclesiastics, will read these memoirs with unflagging 
interest from first to last. 

E. J. M. 


The Book of Saints. By Reginald Ginns, O.P. Illustrated by Sister Mary 
Ansgar, O.P. Pp. 55. (Bloomsbury Publishing Co., Ltd., 34 Blooms- 
bury Street, W.C.1. 35. 6d.) 


THE object of this little book is to sketch the lives of a few great Saints 
(twelve men and two women) differing among themselves in character 
and environment, but at the same time bearing a strong family like- 
ness, in that they all realized the Kingdom of Heaven within them- 
selves and among their fellow men. The Saints are for all time; they 
never grow age-worn. When the Church raises a man or a woman to 
her altars, she holds up such a one as of universal perfection, one who 
will forever remain a living example to the human race. 

Rather than tell his own stories about his Saints, the author allows 
the telling facts to speak for themselves. The success of his method is 
beyond question, as will be seen from these few lines in the chapter 
on St. Augustine. ‘‘As he lay dying it seemed to him like the end of 
the world, and indeed it was the end of the world that he had known 
and loved. The lights of Roman civilization were fast going out: the 
night of the Dark Ages was falling. But though it was hidden from his 
eyes, out of that horror a new world was to be born, the world of 
mediaeval Christendom with its greatness and glory. In more ways 
than one St. Augustine was responsible for that new world.” 

This little book is written in such a manner as to make it an ad- 
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mirable aid to preachers in preparing their sermons. In the lives of 
the Saints we have an inexhaustible source of matter for our pulpit 
work, but a source too often left untouched. Every Catholic congrega- 
tion loves history, particularly the history of those who have made a 
real success of their spiritual lives. Father Reginald Ginns’ pages 
need hardly be altered by a word; they could in fact be carefully read 


from the pulpit just as they are, giving at the same time both pleasure 
and instruction. 


How to Pray the Mass. By Father James, O.F.M.Cap. Pp. 48. (Mercier 
Press, Cork. 1s.) 

My Day with Jesus. By Margaret M. Conor. Pp. 24. (Mercier Press, 
Cork. 6d.) 


One has learned to expect good productions from the Mercier Press, 
a publishing house that gives as much care to small books as to large. 
Two new booklets have everything to commend them: good matter, 
good printing and good pictures. They are, moreover, surprisingly 
cheap in these expensive days. 

Father James isolates the most important parts of the Mass, with 
explanations and prayers designed to bring out the fundamental ideas 
behind the actions and words of the priest at the altar. This publication 
is not for young children, but for people of maturity. It is particularly 
suitable for converts, who so frequently find the Mass more of a mystery 
than it need be. They will get as much help from the use of this booklet 
as they would from many spoken instructions. 

The small boy in My Day with Jesus talks to himself on one page, 
and on the other is depicted doing the various things that most children 
do from morning till night, the pictures—by Patricia Lynes—being 
perfect for their purpose. Knowing little boys fairly well, we wonder 
whether this one actually does all that he says in the way of getting 
up quickly in the morning, hurrying to school, never complaining, 
always helping his Mummy, and so on. But we’ll give him the benefit 
of the doubt, for the very good reason that all his young readers will 
believe in him completely. 

Both these publications should be bought in quantities, as one buys 
catechisms, to be at the priest’s elbow for occasional needs. Instruction 
to children and to converts may be greatly reinforced by the printed 


word, and for this purpose the excellent booklets here noticed are ideal 
productions. 


Uncle George and Uncle Malachy. By Urban Nagle, O.P. Pp. 183. (Bruce, 
Milwaukee. $2.50.) 


AMERICA’s radio listeners will be familiar with the uncles here named, 
two men who are forever arguing about the Faith and discussing those 
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parts of it most puzzling to non-Catholics. Each of the book’s twenty- 
five chapters deals with a particular aspect of Catholicism, and always 
in the form of controversy, Uncle Malachy being a staunch member 
of the Church and Uncle George still outside the pale. They are attrac- 
tive characters who talk extremely well. There is a finish about the 
explanations of Uncle Malachy that betrays a more than ordinary 
training in apologetics; and it is not surprising to learn at length of 
his having been a seminarian. 

The book is in the form of a story told by a schoolboy, but it is 
not a convincing story, because the conversation between the two 
uncles would be nothing more than mere words to a child aged nine. 
But this is a minor blemish, there being far more conversation than 
story. The work is of exceptional value as a volume of Catholic apolo- 
getics given from a thoroughly modern point of view, and with a terse- 
ness of expression and a completeness of explanation that leaves a 
feeling of finality and unquestionable conviction. The author has a 
many-sided apostolate; he is editor, broadcaster, dramatist and pro- 
fessor. If Uncle George and Uncle Malachy is a true indication of the 
quality of his other activities, he is assuredly doing fine work for the 
Church in the United States. 


His Will is Our Peace. By Gerald Vann, O.P. Pp. 54. (Sheed & Ward. 

35.) 

SMALL things are dealt with in this small book; simple prayers and acts 
of worship, and methods of meeting the small difficulties of every day. 
It is only by fidelity to the small things that we can ever hope to be 
able to do anything worth while: but fidelity of this kind means peace, 
and peace means the untroubled company of the Lord. 

Whilst always striving for a truly spiritual end, the author never 
leaves the plane of practical affairs, his endeavour being to sublimate 
all ordinary actions. Few among us advert to the fact that a genuflec- 
tion is a sacramental, that worries are not the same as worrying, that 
the real joy of the moment is the business of coping with difficulties. 
Quietly and firmly to attend to these things means to live in peace, 
because it means to do God’s Will. This is the true life of prayer, the 
approximation to perfection. 


L. T. H. 
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